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HONOR VS. PRINCIPLE. 
BY MARY IRVING. 


CHAP. I. 

It was a glorious evening of April. The sun 
was just dipping into the crimson wavelets of 
of small tributary of the Mississippi, as a jaded) 
horse, which had been very reluctantly and 
very forcibly urged up the river-side for hours, 
stopped at a sudden twitch of his rider's check- 
rein. 

“The place!” the young horseman exclaim-. 
ed in an undertone of delight, mingled with sur- 
prise. He evidently shared none of the fa. 
tigué he had inflicted upon his beast. There 
was a flash of impatience in his eye, anda 
auick compression of his lips, as he threw him- 
self from the saddle, and, drawing the rein over 
his left arm, stepped toward a large white lat- 
ticed gate which obstructed his entrance upon 
a wide, winding avenue of catalpa and china 
trees. But before he had succeeded in opening 
it, a woolly-headed specimen of humanity scram- 
bled up from the long grass and bushes with- 
in, first upon four feet, and then upon two, with 
the exclamation— 

“ Lawks, maussa—didn’t knowed it was 

ou!” 

The gate flew open with a flourish, under 
the auspices of this its lawful guardian, who 
had been indulging himself with a stroll in 
the land of dreams. The stranger cast a curi- 
ous glance on his ragged blouse, rolling eyes, 
and glistening teeth; and remounting his horse, 
went briskly up the gravelled path. As he 
came within the glimmering of white walls, he 
checked his steed’s pace involuntarily, with a 
sudden convulsive bound in the region of the 
heart. 

“Will she be here?” was a thought not 
shaped into words, as he nearly drove his 
horse’s head against another gate, half buried 
in drooping foliage, which a neat, smiling mu- 
latto boy, in white handkerchief and apron, 
hastened to set open for him. 

“Thank you, my good fellow,” observed the 
rider, as the boy, having shut the gate bya 
dexterous swing of the arm, jumped with alac- 
rity to his bridle rein, and guided him toward 
the house, now in full view. “Your master’s 
family—are they all at home, and all well?” 


“ Mass’ Leroy, if you mean, sir—he have | 


gone off on a ‘lectrifying tower—but Missis 
and Miss Gussie is home,’ he added, with a 
sly cast of one eye, as he rolled it up, to ob- 
serve the effect of this last clause upon his list- 
ener. It seemed to please him hugely ; for he 
rolled his tongue into the cavity of his cheek, 
straightened himself up, and called out, with 
great pomposity, to a troop who were sunning 
under a large pecan tree at one side— 

“You Tim! Jo! pick yersels up quicker, and 
’tend here to the gen’l’man’s horse! ” 

The bipeds thus addressed scrambled to their 
bare feet, shook their shoulders and ears, and 
coming forward. took each a side of the foam- 
flecked bit, as the rider dismounted, and the 
white-aproned porter conducted him up the 
steps of the front verandah. 

His eager eye took in a vague impression of 
climbing roses and honeysuckles, green lat- 
tice-work, and low white walls; but before it 
had time for more, it was arrested by a vision 
more bewitching (to one pair of eyes, at least) 
than any roses that ever breathed fragrance 
over the bowers of the “sunny South.” 

The hall door stood open, as well as the 
front windows, which were’ raised from the 
floor. As he moved toward the door, the flut- 
ter of a white dress, like a sunbeam against the 
window-blind, caught his eye and ear. He 
stepped back—and in an instant more, a fresh, 
frank, happy face, literally brilliant with the 
glow of undisguised emotion, told him all that 
he cared to know or feel in that momemt—or 
in many that followed it! 

He had drawn the white-robed vision within 
the parlor blind, and let fall the screen between 
the curious eyes of the negroes and the scene 
which so evidently inspired them with more 
delight than they could contain, before he 
spoke a word. His countenance was calm, 
but it was a “tablet of unutterable thoughts” 
and feelings. 

“ Augusta!” was the first low word that 
broke the silence. It broke, likewise, some spell 
that had bound the tears of the young girl ad- 
dressed ; for they burst from their durk foun- 
tains, and deluged her’ cheeks in a moment. . 

“Oh! [ thought you would never come!” 
she sobbed, impulsively. 

“Tt was not my fault that I disappointed you 
last week,” he said, caressingly. “I had made 
no calculation for the delays on your Southern 
waters.” 

“The boats? oh yes,” she exclaimed, tryin 
to recover her self-control. “I watched so long! 
I had made up my mind you were killed— 
blown up in One of those terrible explosions! ” 

“You had not put on mourning for me; I 
see,” said he, with a glance of meaning at her 
dress. She blushed, and laughed amid her 
tears, as she drew slightly from him, and toss- 
ed back her tumbled tresses, giving a passing 
touch to the wreath of jessamines that might 
have been shaken from her rich, glossy braids. 
A Southern girl never long forgets her Jress. 

A lady some years her senior, crowned with 
a little tulle cap set with rose-buds, now step- 
ped softly into the parlor, and served to.remind 
the young couple that the world contained 
some one besides themselves, 

“Oh!” exclaimed Augusta, relapsing into 
the young lady at once, “My sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Leroy—Mr. Lester,” she said, very de- 
murely, 

Mrs. Leroy gave the guest a very suitable 
and a ene welcome ; apologized for the ab- 
sence of her husband, who was absent on an 
electioneering tour, (this explanation cleared 
up the mystery involved in the porter’s words,) 
saying that Col. Leroy had been uncertain 
when to expect him, or at what point he would 
land, &e. ‘The house was put in commotion 
through its length and breadth. Mysterious 
eyes, now and then, ventured a peep through 
the crannies of the closed blinds, or 
about the crack of the half-opened door. From 
the old faithful head-servant, who had been. 
Augusta’s foster-mother, down to the very 
smallest curled noddle on the plantation, every 
one was full of curiosity to catch a peepat “our 
Miss Gussie’s sweetheart,” 

“Whar did he hail from, you Vic?” inquir- 

one of a group who sat perched about the 
gate-posts, of the white-aproned mulatto. 

“Eh! Wouldn’t you give a heap to know, 
am al that with 

grin of contemptuous superiori 

twitch at his rea yaa RUPE Wk t 

“Aint quality, no-how—hadn’t™s nigger to 
his hors observed one, sulkily. pot 
. Lor’ bless us!” exclaimed a stout woman 
a (ilue turban, who was just then carrying 
an of water, on her head, through the gate. 
theta go to your mammy, Tim! He’s out 0” 

big Nor’ard, whar ‘ni isn’t thick as’ 

M, On & star-shiny bes. ono likely our 

‘88 Gussie knows what’s what, up where she. 

“Tg be dedication !” ‘ 

‘Ws likely you knows a heap,” remarked 
fore having ‘wang hineel into the ertah 
by two sof @ live oak, was lit- 

: looking, down 


|| blue-turbaned damsel, marching off with her 


“Lor! whar’s the differ!” exclaimed the 
tub, in offended dignity. 

“Tsay?” spoke another of the house ser- 
vants, several of whom had joined the debating 
group at the ete, “will he tote off our Miss 

ussie, most likely ?” 

“I spec!” laconically replied the oak-perch- 
ed Vie, who, in his white apron and airs of 
would-be wisdom, bore no slight resemblance 
to a white owl in the vei 25 in the fast 
deepening twilight. 

“Glad she aint my missis, no-how,” he add- 
ed, twisting the twig of a spice tree in his teeth. 
«None o” your totin’ about for this child! ” 

“Pd like it she was my missis”’ said Tim. 
“Td like it she’d show me the up country 
thar.” rs 

“Wish she was mine, I’ll be bound,” said old 
Kitty, a coal-black chambermaid, settling her- 
self heavily upon the horse-block. “Sich a far- 
spoken little lady as she allers was, and allers 
will be! -I’ve seen her stand a cryin’, when she 
was no bigger nor a picaninny, when Mass’ 
Kurnel would be laying it on, or mebbe the 
‘old Mass’r hisself! Bless the eyes of ye all,, 
chiln | the light’lL be put ont of ’em the day4 
Missy Gussie quits the place!” 

“Who's gwine to make her quit?” scornful- 
ly asked the blue-turbaned, who had returned 
to the charge, with an empty bucket. “I tell 
ye, when Mass’r what-ye-call-him totes off the 
big house on that frizzly head of his’n, he'll 
stan’ a chance to tote Miss Gussie up Nor’ard! 
It’s the old place whar she was raised, and it’s 
her’n ; and she knows as how there aint nothing 
to come nigh it in them parts nor in these!” 

“Sich as makes up to quality ladies, most 
gin’ally stays on,” observed old Kitty, in her 
grum monotone. 

The harmony into which the gang of dispu- 
tants were settling was suddenly broken by 
the apparition of the very gentleman in ques- 
tion, who walked calmly out from behind a 
Cherokee-rose hedge that divided the front lawn 
from the side yard, almost into their midst. 
There was a sudden scattering of all but the 
white owl, who sat still on Azs perch, solemnly 
winking up atthe gathering stars. Lester look- 
ed up at him as he passed, and bit his lips to 
repress the laughter that was gathering behind 
them. 

Henry Lester had been a New England boy, 
born among the hills, and nurtured on the 
bread of poverty, the well-earned “widow's 
mite.” His father died when he was quite 
young, leaving Henry and an infant sister to 
the care of an almost penniless but a strong- 
hearted mother. She was ambitious ; and per- 
ceiving in her precious boy the tokens of tal- 
ents above the common stamp, she had deter- 
mined, at all hazards and sacrifices, to give him 
the education that would develop them. She 
had sent him to college ; had infused her own 
ambition into his kindling spirit. and roused 
him to persevering and successful effort. Never 
did a mother’s heart beat higher than her’s 
on the day when, in a crowded hall, he stood 
up before her and the sages of his n&tive State, 
the valedictorian of his class. 

There was another heart in that throng, too, 
that throbbed more quickly at that sight; and 
there was another, fairer, younger face, screen- 
ed rather than hidden by a fall of white gos- 
samer, on which the eye of the young orator 
rested before it sought even his mother’s. It 
was that of a young girl from the South, whose 
acquaintance he had formed, by a happy acci- 
dent, during one of her school vacations, and 
often renewed by skilful manoeuvres, even while 
she was under the guardianship of boarding- 
school discipline. Augusta Manning was then 
only a child in years. Yet her birth under an 
almost tropical sun had warmed her into pre- 
eovity of fooling and of manner. She unlock- 
ed the heart of Henry by her arch, artless eyes, 
and childish naiveté; and stole into it by that 
nameless charm—that combination of grace, 
dignity, and carelessness, that characterizes the 
high-bred Southern girl, almost from her cra- 
dle. 
She had returned six months before we so 
unceremoniously introduced her to her estate, 
of which she was heiress in her own right, un- 
der the guardianship of an half-brother on the 
maternal side, some years older than herself. 
Col. Leroy was a thorough man of the world, 
high-spirited, hospitable, extravagant, or vin- 
dictive, as occasion might, in his view, demand. 
At the conclusion of his legal studies, Henry 
had flown southward, to give shape to plans 
which as yet floated dreamily in his brain. 
Augusta’s promise to him had been given with 
childish lips, in a land of strangers. He wish- 
ed to know if it would be sealed at her home, 
under a serious realization of all which she 
must consent to sacrifice for his sake. 

CHAP. II. 
The morning duwned without a cloud. Hen- 
ry Lester woke to its brightness with a gush 
of music in his ears that thrilled the chords of 
his heart. A tiny wren sat on the sill of his 
open window, pouring a volume of unrivalled 
melody from its infinitesimal throat. It was 
startled by the uplifting of his head, and dash- 
ed through the trumpet-vine that curtained 
the window, shaking a shower of silver dew- 
drops from the scarlet flowers and dripping 
leaves. 

Henry stepped from the window upon the’ 
side verandah, and strolled along, with no other 
aim than to drink in the beauty and fragrance 
with which God had clothed the morning. He 
found himself, before he was aware of it, in the 
path leading to “the quarters.” 

A long brick “sugar-house,” containing a 
steam-mill, with all other machinery necessary 
to sugar-making, was the centre building. 
Around this, in several short streets, as it were, 
stood the huts of the negroes. Neat little 
whitewashed cabins they were; some of them 
shaded by a stray china-tree, or a spreading 
magnolia; some even overhung with rose-vines, 
or girt about with flower-patches. The great 
bell rang as he approached; and standing at a 
little distance, he leaned upon the hedge to 
make his observations. 

The work of that day was to be in a corn- 
field not far away; so all hands, both “old men 
and children, young men and maidens,” were 
pressed into the long file. Some came merrily 
out, swinging their hoes or bright tin buckets 
over their heads; others lagged lazily, as if 
weary or sick, and were greeted with no very 
comforting words by the negro-drivers who 
drummed them to their places. The overseer 
stood leaning against his door, with his feet 
crossed, smoking a pipe with great unconcern, 
apparently. As he saw the file complete, he 
drew the pipe from his teeth, and having mut- 
tered pa 2 about “’tarnal lazy, and devil- 
ish late hours,” he bade them “keep quick 
step,” and nodding them off with their drivers, 
betook himself again to his pipe. 

Lester turned, and walked towards the gar- 
den, whose balmy breath wooed him to forget 
the scene he had just witnessed. His path 
was under magnolia trees just bursting into 
bloom. The air was heavy with “overmuch 
sweetness.” The mocking-birds, darting into 
the sunlight, and catching it on their wings, 
kept up an oratorio that well mocked the at- 
tempts of human vocalists. It was dazzling— 
bewildering. Hemry shaded his eyes with his 
hand for a moment, and paused in the invol- 
untary homage of deep feeling. 

The garden gate opened, and Augusta, in a 
fawn-colored morning-wrapper, with a small 
trowel in her hand, made her appearance, fol- 
lowed by a brisk yellow boy with a watering- 
pot. She threw back her white’ sun-bonnet 
archly, as she discovered her guest, and dis- 
missing the boy, with ‘trowel as well as jar, 
she invited Lester into the garden. 

“T had no idea that Southern young ladies 
cultivated ‘the roses of the dawn,’ ” said he. 
Fake a me if I did you injustice, but T fan- 
cied that, as.a class, you were rather an inert 
nt ah eet Hom ie it?” lis 
of that kind, when the mid-day sume 
pourin; ah 4 a ¢ en r: Augusta, 






y r sun is | 


pensation. But this is fairy-lan 


his arms to gaze about him. was a@ wilder- 
lost. Here and there a goranium or cactus, 
more magnificent than its fellows, asserted its 
distinct individuality. 


walks, like threads of crimson and silver light. 


upon a mound in the cenire, was strewn with 
the scarlet blossoms of an overhanging pome- 
granate, which a saucy breeze had shaken 
upon its venerable head. China-trees, with 
their lilac-like perfume, the gladitschia, breath- 
ing memories of a colder climate; and the pure- 
blossomed, delicious orange, overhung the 
whole. The golden glow of a spring morning, 
and the pearls of the night’s dew, were spark- 
ling and playing on the picture, that seemed 
but half real to the stranger’s admiring eye. 

“Is it not?” exclaimed Augusta, with de- 
light and enthusiasm. “I knew you would say 
so. I only wish it were indeed, f 
| a fairy. with one spell” she hesitated. 

“What one, beyond those at your com- 
mand ?” 

“Can you flatter, too? I shall begin td have 
hopes of you, then—I mean, hopes that I may 
yet gain that desired spell, that should bind 
you to this spot.” 

Henry’s brow contracted a little, and his 
lips arched. 

“You are not angry?” plead the gentlest of 
voices, as a little hand in its garden glove was 
laid upon his arm. ; 

“ Angry? oh no, Augusta, but—you have in- 
troduced a subject on which I wish to have 
some very serious conversation with you. May 
I ask it now?” 

“Surely, if you will let me bear my part in 
it, seriousness and all. Perhaps you think me 
a mere thoughtless child, Henry,” she added, 
crimsoning; “but I do have a sober thought 
once in a while, and I have reflected more with- 
in the last six months than in all my life be- 
fore. But come to the jessamine arbor—we 
shall find seats there.” 

“ How d’ye, Aunt Ruby?” she accosted the 
heroine of the blue turban, who, with her un- 
failing tub on the head and a child by the 
hand, met them at a turn. Augusta stooped 
to pat the sooty cheek of the six-year-old, who 
was a household pet, for her round eyes and 
her roguery. ; 

“ Save ye, Miss Gussie!” returned Aunt Ru- 
by, bobbing a courtesy, tub and all, while she 
cast a glance of gratification on her Sophy, 
whose small teeth, at the moment, might have 
been mistaken for a pearl necklace in an open 
casket of ebony. 

The jessamine bower was open toward the 
house and river bank, of which it commanded 
a fine view, with a glimpse of the negro cabins. 
Two rustic chairs, of curiously-carved oak, in- 
vited the early ramblers to sit down. 

“T was, accidentally, ear-witness to quite a 
discussion among your people, last night,” said 
Lester. “That woman whom we just met gave 
her veto most decidedly against any possible 
proposals for transplanting her ‘ Miss Gussie.’ ” 
“They all feel so, know. They have taken 
eare of me ever since I was a baby; and yet I 
don’t believe they love me much better than I 
love them, after all. Now you see,” she said, 

rather maliciously, “how much you Northern 

people know about slavery. It used to make 
my cheeks burn, last year, to hear some of 
your people inveighing against the wrongs of 
the negro, and all that. I suppose none of 
them would believe that, after I first left home, 

I cried myself almost sick, every night for a 

month, at the thought of my old ‘marnamy/ 

Ruby’s sister ; or that, when I came home this 

year, I was not half so glad to see my own 

brother, as the darling old creature !” 

“T can well believe it,” answered Henry. “I 

suppose you were going on to tell me, what I 

know equally well, that nothing could tempt 

your nurse to leave her foster-child. But— 

pardon me for putting the question, I do not 

wish to interfere with these affairs of your 

own—would she love you less, or be of less 

service to you, if she were a free woman?” 

“JT don’t see any use in her being free,” said 

the young lady; “and, what is more to the 

point, I don’t think she would see any use in it 

herself.” 

“ Perhaps not, because she has not the op- 

portunity of viewing the question in all the 

bearings of possible chances and changes. But 

I did not come here to ‘talk Abolitionism’ to 

you, at present. I will only ask you a few ques- 

tions, as we are on the topic. I was at the 

quarters before I met you” 

“Then you saw their comfortable little cab- 
ins,” interrupted Augusta, triumphantly ; “ did 
that look like oppression? How many of the 
vagrants in your swarming city of New York 
would be glad of such a comfortable home, in 
such an enchanting spot!” 

“Ask the vagrant, however, to barter his 
liberty for the comfort and the cabin,” said 
Lester, smiling, “and you would soon find 
where he puts the distinction. But we are re- 
curring to the old theme. I was guing to ask, 
how many in the quarters can Tead ?” 

“ Why, the laws forbid that, you know; al- 
though they are not put in force very often, 
where a py chooses to teach his own ser- 
vants. All in the quarters are brother Edgar’s 
people. Father left me only enough to furnish 
the house, because, he said, women were not 
fit to be trusted with negroes. The house and 
mammy’s family are mine; the main planta- 
tion and the remainder of the hands, my half 
brother’s property. Edgar does not think it 
best to teach them—indeed, he is very strict 
about it, and has tried to persuade me from 
teaching mine; but I never could make it seem 
quite right to neglect them. Yet you have no 
idea how little is accomplished by teaching 
them.. Mammy was so old when | began with 
her, that she was a year in gett#ng through the 
alphabet, and never has gone far beyond that. 
Ruby and Nancy can spell out easy chapters 
in the Testament. But Edgar’s people have 
service every Sunday evening. One of them— 
old Milton—is a sort of Methodist preacher, a 
aml pent, in their opinion; and they often 
keep up their singing, and scoreceming, and 
praying, till near morning.” 

“1 wonder whether it ever occurred to him 
that there is a responsibility involved in per- 
mitting an ignorant set of people to follow 
their own blind impulses of religion, unguided 
by the light that God has given!” 

“Tt has occurred to me, certainly,” said Au- 
gusta, earnestly, “and I am not at all sure 
that brother is right. The more need, is there 
not, that I should stay with these people of 
mine, teach them as I can, and try to do my 
duty by them?” she inquired, glancing up to 
give her words full effect. “ Would it be reght, 
in your view of circumstances, for me to leave 
them to brother Edgar’s neglect?” 

“My dear Augusta, why should you ‘leave 
them ¢? ” 

“T could not take them, certainly,” she replied, 
looking puzzled. *“‘ They could not be to me as 
they are here ; and I would never degrade them 
to the rank of your free negroes at the North,”’ 
she went on, with a little spirit. “As to send- 
ing them to Africa, it would break all their 
hearts. Brother would never consent to m 
freeing them, and leaving them among his 
hands; and it would take force, I can assure 
you, to move one of them from the old place, 
free or not free! Oh, Henry!” she exclaimed, 
with fresh energy, “ you are ambitious, you are 
gifted with genius and learning far above the 
‘talents of the proudest here. You want a 
theatre for usefulness and for fame. Where 
-will you find a brighter opening than here? If 
you seek moral influence or political honors, 
is a field for both. You have only to win 
‘the confidence of the people to win the bright- 








the 


through the noon hours, I su as a com- 
nies he exclaim- 

ed, suddenly checking his steps, and folding 
“It 

ness of bloom and beauty in which the eye was 

Roses and jessamines 


encircled the garden, and intertwined all the 


A solemnly towering aloe, which kept guard 


airy-land, and 


est laurels they have to give; and those are he 






that little landscape bef¢e you, since I return- 

ed to it—proud and hippy, not that it was 

mine, but that it was sqn to be yours—you 

would listen to me. 1 wuld not have you less 
roud,” she said, archly, “ but I would love to 
ave you forget your prile once, for me! ” 

[To BE CONCLUD [IN OUR NEXT.] 


| 
a 


For the Nation! Era. 
A DREAM OF PAST. 


RY CHARLES LELAJD PORTER. 


Night ¥as coming, and he breeze 
Gently rocked the sigiing willow; 
Night was coming, and}he sea-foam 
Danced upon the rolJng billow ; 
Night was coming, an@I wandered 
Sad upon the Iomely hore, 
Thinking, melanchely pinking, 
Thinking of the dayspf yore. 


On I strayed, and littlesaring 
Whither me my me lod, 

Musing, thinking, fondly thit'king, 
Thinking of the silent dead. 

I was weary; softly creeping, 
I upon a mossy pillow 

Lay me down, and soon was sleeping, 
Sleeping ’neath the ppndant willow. 

' 


’T was in dream-land, and I stood, 
Gazing from a rock-lpund shore— 
All behind me was a whod, 
The blue ocean all bdore ; 
Save the eagle soaring high, 
Nothing living could | sec— 
*Neath me naught but Jarren rocks, 
O’er me the blue nt 


Soon I saw a sail approaching 
O’er the bosom of the sea, 
And I pondered, and J] wondered 
Whose the stranger thip could be ; 
More and more her mast appearing, 
Onward, like a courser’s leap, 
Proudly o’er the wavescareering— 
How she cuts the sparkling deep! 


She is nearing, and the sailors 
Heave an anchor from her bow, 
And, o’erjoyed, the weary vessel 
Stops her on her journey now; 
As she turns upon her cable, 
Gently rocking on the tile, 
Speechless, fixed, I stand for wonder— 
MaYFLOwWER is upon her side! 


Now a boat with precio burden 
Pushes for the rippling shore ; 
Hearts with happiness are beating, 
For their toilsome journey’s oer ; 
And the gray-haired sire, and maiden, 
And fond mother with her boy, 
And the checks of all are moistened, 
Moistened with the tears of joy. 


Now upon the rock they gather— 
Children, mother, father old— 

Hands upraised to heaven, and kneeling, 
Kneeling on the rock so cold; 

Prayers, and praises, and thanksgiving, 
Mingle in the chilly air, 

And that pilgrim band together 
Join in a united prayer. 


“God! who us through life hast followed ; 

God! who guides the pilgrim’s way ; 
God! who kindly watchest o’er us; 

God! who hear’st us when we pray— 
Listen to our prayers ascending: 

Thanks, O Father, now receive, 


While to Thee our forms are bending, 
FOF OUF Warnress thanks*we give =” 


, Ll approached that little band— 
“ Whence and wherefore came you here? 
Why towards a stranger land 
Did you thus your vessel steer?” 
“Twas bechuse we had to bow 
To a cruel monarch’s rod; 
Come we, then, that we might now 
Worship here in peace our God.” 


Noble souls, thought I, to leave 
Kindred, home, and friends so dear— 
For the sake of their religion, 
Towards a foreign coast to steer ; 
God will prosper and protect them, 
He will aid that little band— 
For their Christian zeal and ardor, 
Crown the labor of their hand. 


Fainter grew the forms before me, 
Fainter still the voice of prayer— 

Eagle, ship, and rock, had vanished, 
Vanished into empty air ; 

Now sleep fled from my embracing, 
And once more was I alone, 

With myself again communing, 
For the pleasing dream was gone. 


Day was dawning, and the breeze 
Gently rocked the sighing willow ; 
Day was dawning, and the sea-foam 
Danced upon the rolling billow; 
Day was dawning, and once more 
I wandered on that lonely shore, 
Thinking, thinking, fondly thinking 
Of those noble hearts of yore! 


Amherst College, June, 1852. 





From the Boston Commonwealth. 
GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


In a recent personal notice'of our candidates 
for President and Vice President, after giving 
a slight biographical sketch of Mr. Hale, we 
had only space to refer to two or three partic- 
ulars in the life of Mr. Julian. Our readers 
will doubtless be gratified to see a more ex- 
tended sketch of his history. , 

George W. Julian is a native of Wayne 
county, Indiana. He was born in 1817; and 
is consequently now only thirty-five years of 
age. His father died in 1823; and, left with- 
out fortune or influential friends, he was early 
thrown on his own resources. He is hence 
thoroughly and emphatically a self-made man. 
His leading youthful characteristic was an in- 
domitable perseverance in whatever he under- 
took. Entering upon the study of the law, he 
was admitted to the bar in 1840. From fam- 
ily and local influences, he was at first a Whig ; 
and, as such, was chosen in 1845 to represent 
his native county in the lower branch of the 
Legislature of Indiana. In this capacity, he 
distinguished himself by his earnest advocacy 
of a bill for the abolition of the death penalty ; 
and of the timely and fortunate measure, that 
then became a law, by which the State was 
enabled to meet her foreign debt, without 
which, repudiation and disgrace would have 
been the probable result. He advocated this 
latter measure in opposition to his party gen- 
erally in the Legislature. 

In common with the great body of Northern 
Whigs, Mr. Julian was to the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the Mexican war, chiefly 
with reference to the extension of slavery, 
which was seen to be consequent upon these 
measures. Accordingly, in 1848, he openly re- 
belled against the nomination of Gen. Taylor, 
went as a delegate to the Buffalo Convention, 
on his return was chosen an elector for Van 


Buren and Adams. He took the stump and 
waged such effective war against the old par- 


ties, that the Free-Soilers, early in the year 
following, unanimously brought him forward 
as a candidate for Congress, ont the aid of 
the Democrats, and a number of disaffected 
Whigs, he was elected. His in Con- 
on the Slavery Question and the Public 
oat called forth the highest commendations 
of his political friends, and were lauded by 
ite a number of prominent papers and poli- 
ticians in the rank of his opponents. In 1851 

was a candidate for re 
Democrats, 
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ter in private life, and both able and willing 
to lead our hosts in the great battle of Free- 
dom—such is our candidate for the second of- 
fice in the gift of the people. Will not the Free 
Democracy, and more especially the young 


men of the Republic, stand by him in Novem- 
ber next? 





For the National Era. 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE, &. 
BY SUI GENERIS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“ Didst ever see a Gondola? For fear 
You should not, I'll describe it you exactly.” 
Beppo. 

Reader, did you ever sail in a “birch?” If 
not, let me say how we sailed, and how pleas- 
ant it was. A “birch” is a canoe made of 
birch bark, just as a “weed” is a cigar, or as 
“suds” are soap-suds. These white birch trees 
are as serviceable to the backwoods people as 
the cocoa-nut and the palm are to the Polyne- 
sians. With a few light strips of cedar as a 
frame, and asheet of bark as a covering, thé 
lightest and most graceful of boats are made. 
A single paddle propels them, and they skim 
over the calm water or broken waves so swiftly 
and silently, that you cannot even catch the 

“ Light drip of the suspended oar.” 

A “birch” reminds us, in one respect, of a 
knowing horse. It will bear its master, or any 
other expert, safely enough ; but let an inexpe- 
rienced person try it, and he would be safer on 
the tight-rope. In most cases, he would tumble 
overboard after the lost centre of gravity. 

In one of these birches, then, we sailed down 
the west branch of the Penobscot river—a deep 
and placid stream, broken here and there by 
rapids, The lofty trees crowded down to either 
bank, and beheld each its “visage in the 
watery glass.’ Occasionally, a moose-path 
streaked the thickets, where these animals 
came down to drink, and we passed one or two 
carcases which hunters had stripped and aban- 
doned to decay. ‘The stillness was oppressive, 
and interrupted only by the shriek of the 
eagles, a few of whom we scared from. their 
watchtowers, where they viewed the motions of 
the lazy fish below. In this quiet was time 
given to look from the handiwork unto the 
Grand Architect; and in this silent aisle of the 
forest temple my heart repeated the words of 
the patriarch of Uz: “Lo, these are but parts 
of his ways, but how little a portion is heard of 
them; but the thunder of his power who can 
understand ?”’ 

Night surprised us on the voyage, and we 
made our camp among the trees on the margin 
of the stream. The supper of dried moose- 
meat, with tea of mountain ash, was grateful, 
and the warm blanket was as inviting as any 
more luxurious bed. But who could sleep amid 
the glories of such a night—a night such as 
never yet tempted the gay strollers upon arti- 
ficial promenades. How lovely was the com- 
bination perfected from the simple light, and 
air, and water, and the gloomy shade of the 
forest looming tall and dark through all the 
splendor! We descended to the stream, and 
stood musing, while thought went backward 
and forward in the path of the centuries, and 
we read, as though a burning hand had wrote 
upon the sky— 

“ And God made two great lights: the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night: He made the stars also.” 

“ The sun shall be turned into darkness, and 
the moon into blood, before that great and ter- 
rible day of the Lord shall come,” 

Then we lay down and slept in the beams of 


that moon which we shall one day na acm 
for the Prackuess OF Utter Night. But the seer 
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of the Apocalypse has prophecied of a certain 
lace— 

“ And the city had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon fo shine in it; for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereot.” 

The next morning, we were gliding over the 
calm waters of Lake Cheluncook, toward the 
comfortable dwelling of a pioneer in this region, 
of some four years standing. A hospitable and 
generous man is Mr. Smith, with a proper 
modicum of courtesy, and a smart infusion of 
the go-ahead ; and Azs guests, whether penni- 
less or opulent, are a most uncomplaining set. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

“Our fathers called them savage.”—Chas. Sprague. 
We had frequent occasion for guides. An 
unacquainted person had better not venture 
into these woods alone, unless he would make 
the desert his dwelling-place. We chose guides 
from the Indians, of whom a remnant still ex- 
ists in Maine. With them we went “a-moos- 
ing,” and, though we did not prove ourselves 
mighty hunters, were so entertained by their 
discourse, that our disappointment was small. 


tribe conducted us, whose “eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated,” and whose locks 
had not been blanched by the snows of three- 
score winters. In his youth, he said, he had 
received instruction at Dartmouth College, ac- 
cording to the provisions of a bequest* made 
say what was the exact nature of this legacy? 

by one More, for the education of a limited 
number of the Indians. Since then, he had 
followed a hunter’s life. But it seemed to us 
that, in language and manners, old Louis was 
far more polished than any of the whites about 
him. He possessed, also, a forcible intellect, 
and was one with whom you could converse 
upon a certain equality. The other Indians, 
however, live with their squaws and “ picanin- 
nies,” in a style that entitles them to the dis- 
tinction of barbarians. Yet, for whatever is 
uncouth and servile in their customs, we should 
make much allowance. Their inbred disposi- 
tion renders them as averse to a settled and 
industrious life as King Philip would have been 
to that of a sea captain. By reason of this pe- 
culiar character, they cannot procure around 
our settlements a subsistence much hetter than 
the crumbs that fall from the table of the civ- 
ilized man. A “pent-up Utica” there con- 
tracts their peculiar powers; but, let them 
range like the congenial, untamed denizens of 
the forest, and they will be free and independ. 
ent as their fathers. » 

This utter wreck of an ancient and a brave 
people affords a melancholy subject of reflec- 
tion. As a comprehensive epitaph, we say that 
a superior race has swept them and their works 
away by force of science, more potent than the 
magic of the Powahs, and art more subtle than 
savage strategy. Poetry has decorated the 
aboriginal life with graceful fiction, and his- 
tory ies recorded upon ‘bloody pages the 
atrocity of its final epoch : 

“ But the poor savage leaves behind no trace, 

To save his own or serve another race.” 

The picturesque names which the red men 
gave to mountain, and lake, and stream, re- 
main; but these, and the relics which the 
plough has torn from ancient burial places, are 
their sole memorials. 

To adopt the exquisite fancy of one of our 
own herds the fittest emblems for their es- 
cutcheon would be a broken bow and pointless 
arrows, and underneath would I write— 

“ Por sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.” 
The eyes of the old man Louis flashed while 
we re of that exquisite ode 
wherein Sprague commemorates the triotism 
of the Indians, and laments the oblivion which 
covers their graves. 


CHAPTER IX _ 

“Qld shoes and clouted upon their feet, and old 

garments upon them.”—Josh. ix, 5. 

' Who likes that word good-bye? But we 

were obliged to use it, after two very pleasant 

weeks. In prolonging our stay, the means of 

life had imperceptibly diminished, till, on strict 
ount, the remainin “wherewithal” was 

sufficient to sustain the vital spark until 

fresh subsidie f 
we vamosed as quickly as ; 


The lake steamer had come to an inglorious 


, 


On one occasion an old man of the St. Francis | P 






temperance, of upright and unsullied charac- | from the deck. Our principal subsistence for 


twelve hours, therein, was faith and fish-skin. 

We arrived at the foot of the lake at the 
very smailest of the small hours, and commit- 
ted ourselves to the tender mercies of the mas- 
ter of the Seeboonook House—a veritable John 
Mengs. This gentleman seemed to think we 
needed sleep more than anything else; and 
something like the following scene ensued : 
Guests.—Come, landlord, give us some grub. 
Cold pies, or meat, if nothing else. We feel 
tolerable hollow. ' 

The landlord, after some minutes of silence, 
succeeds in lighting a bed-lamp, and sets it 
down with marked emphasis. We quickly 
divine his predilection. 

Guests—Come, landlord, that won’t do. 
Shell out, now. We are as hungry as meat. 
axes. 

Landlord, snappishly— What d'ye want? 
Guests, in a resolute tone—Pies, we told you. 
The landlord rushes frantically out, and soon 
brings in some pie. 

Guests.—Now, landlord, that’s good. Bring 
in some cheese, now, and some bread and milk. 
~~ “Landlord.—I tell ye, yell have to'iffake that 
do till breakfast time. Can’t give ye no more, 
no how. 

Accordingly, having made the best of our 
cold supper, we take the bed-lamp, and a grim 
smile of satisfaction contorts the landlord’s 
phiz as we ascend the stairs. 

Next morning, we undertook to walk to the 
nearest railway terminus, some seventy-five 
miles. Poverty alone impelled us, and we could 
only support the painful resolve by considera- 
tions of the necessity, and of the strength lately 
Enrtes from our carniverous diet in the woods. 

e actually set off on foot, to the no small 

chagrin of the stage drivers. 
No wonder that our Gibeonish apparel in- 
troduced us everywhere as a suspicious charac- 
ter. The first day, having walked forty miles, 
we halted at the ambitious town of Athens, 
about dusk—the force of early habit, if nothing 
else, urging us to observe the Saturday night 
as a season of rest and preparation. The land- 
lord, having cast a hasty, half-contemptuous 
glance at our soiled and grotesque garments, 
conducted us to the very northeastern corner 
of his dominions. We thought of that “whey- 
faced brother ”— 


“Whom John, obedient to his master’s sign, 
Conducts, laborious, up to ninety-nine.” 


We were introduced into a small and dingy 
apartment, wherein sundry trunks and trow- 
sers had been carelessly sprinkled about, and 
there the landlord, bidding us sleep either on 
one or both beds, unceremoniously deserted us. 
At first, we were inclined to grumble ; but, on 
reflection, concluded to treat the matter as a 
good joke, and to wear a better Goat next time. 
But our equanimity was even more sorely tried. 
The next day, the Sabbath, having spent 
several meditative but unquiet hours in the 
bar-room—the only place where a seat was 
permitted us—we concluded to relieve the 
monotonous time with a walk, and so stepped 
out. The landlord followed us to the door, 
with, “Are you going to leave?” Having 
briefly said “ No,” we sauntered letsurely along 
the street, and finally took the highway lead- 
ing out of the village. Our motions, however, 
were narrowly watched. Hardly five minutes 
of pleasant walking had slipped by, when a 
harsh sound came borne upon the blast— 
‘Hallo—hallo. there, cap’n !” 
A presentiment suddenly came upon us. We 
felt guilty, and reflected that we were but a 
rowdy-looking fellow, and owed the landlord a 
quarter. 
“ Hallo-o-o, there, mister,” came again, from 
@ nearer voice. 
Accordingly, we stopped, and looked behind. 
On like the wind came the pursuer, and tri- 
umph gleamed from his eye, for he had caught 
the dishonest lodger. As soon as the distance 
and his spent breath allowed, he shouted— 
“ Pay your bill, cap’n.” 
With quiet indignation we paid the bill, and 
then asked— 
“Don’t you take me for a gentleman ?” 
“Wal, ye ought to be one, for sartain.”’ 
“Well, my friend,” said I, “you take your 
money, and welcome. I am only going a short 
walk, and hope to see you again. If I don’t 
come back, you may have my baggage, which 
consists of a hair-brush and a tooth-brush. [ 
am sorry that I haven’t got my cards with 
me.” 
Was not this intolerable. that in broad day- 
light the cry of “stop thief” should be raised 
behind one? But it seemed better to laugh at 
the suspicious host than to be angry with him. 
We certainly did not look honest, as to that 
coat we wore; but the eye (we hope to say it 
modestly) did not look sly or villanous in the 
least. 
So we went back, went into the bar-room as 
boldly as though nobody knew us, borrowed a 
ipe, and commenced smoking. 

“Landlord,” said I, at length, “will you 
give me a receipt for the cash your young man 
ran after?” 

The landlord fidgeted, and was silent. 
we continued— 

“ You certainly were not to blame, landlord, 
in taking this to be a most rascally coat. It 
does really look shocking bad. I’m sorry, for 
your sake, I didn’t wear my best one. But, if 
you haven’t any objection, V’ll take tea with 
you, and be glad to pay for it, too.” 

“Wal, young man,” he broke forth, “I'll tell 
ye what, you are honest. If you hadn’t been 
honest, you’d ha’ been mad as blazes. I’m 
sorry I sent Jack arter ye. You shall stay here 
as long as you want, and welcome.” 

We thanked the man, and having assured 
him that we should pay for whatever of his we 
used, bade him not be deceived again by the 
“outward appearance.” 

After that, we lived in clover at Athens. 
The landlord was very affable, and said “sir ;” 
the young lady who waited at the table divined 
what I wanted before my request, and even 
the landlord’s little son made me gratuities of 
sweet, fresh apples. 

After dark, on Sunday evening, when all 
censorious people were in doors and out of 
sight, we started from Athens, to be at the 
railroad depot on the following morning. The 
walk was exceedingly lonely—not even a dog 
barked at us; and had it not been for a mus- 
tela putorius, who created quite an odorous di- 
version by suddenly crossing my path, I should 
have grown very cynical during that short 
night. My principal occupation was found in 
scrutinizing the dingy barns by the roadside, 
in hope that some ancient guide-board might 
assure me that I was in the right road, but for 
twenty miles I found none. My chief diversion 
was found in whistling. During the first part 
of the night, I solaced my loneliness with old, 
familiar psalm tunes; but after twelve, when 
Monday had fairly begun, I digressed to pro- 
fane melodies, such as “Uncle Ned,” “In the 
good old colony times,” &c. 

At length, as the morning star was rising, 
we stood upon the iron track, somewhat “ leg- 
weary,” as the Yankees phrase it, but exulting 
over the toilsome leagues behind. Now, we 
feel that past labors are pleasant, and rejoice 
to write, here, in the forest city of Maine— 


“ Brundisium longe finis charte que vie que.” 


So 





MEETING IN VENICE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


In pursuance of a call of the Independent 
Democrats of Venice, Pennsylvania, and vicin- 
ity, there was a large assembly of the Inde- 
pendent Democracy in Venice, on Thursday 
evening, Sept. 23d inst. The meeting being 
organized by calling Mr. John Berry, sen., to 


the chair, and appoiniing Dr. H. Ramsey Sec- 


retary, and after a yery appareente address to 
the Throne of Grace, the meeting was ably and 
eloquently addressed by the Rev. Mr. Taggart, 
setting forth the duty of citizens and voters in 
the coming election in the most glowing terms, 
The address being concluded, ey following 





resolutions were on motion adop 


prudence, fidelity, and noble bearing in the 


Senate of the United States, amidst overwhelm- 
ing hostility and opposition; and that he and 


| his co-laborer in behalf of liberty, (George W. 
| Julian.) will have our cordial and undivided 


support at the coming election. 
Joun Berry, President. 
H. Ramsey, Secretary. 
Venice, September 25, 1852. 


FROM VERMONT. 


Sourn Hero, Vermont, Sept. 21, 1852. 

I hope you will not be discouraged by the 
result of our recent State election. It should 
be fo occasion of even surprise to those ac- 
quainted with the history of our politics for a 
few years past. 

As you are aware, there has been a small 
Liberty party in Vermont for many years. In 
1848 it was merged in the Free Soil movement. 
Of those who left the old parties then, a ma- 
jority were Democrats. The Free-Soilers cast, in 
1840, about 13,000 votes; In 1849, the Cass or 
Hunker Democrats attempted a formal union 
With the Free Democracy. It was not a “co- 
‘alition,” but a union. “To many of us there 
seemed to be as good, and better reasons, for 
uniting with the Whigs than the Hunker Dem- 
ocrats, because the Whigs of Vermont had al- 
ways maintained stronger Anti-Slavery ground 
than the Democrats. 

The movement of 49 disgusted many Whig 
Free-Soilers, and did not secure all the Hun- 
kers. Enough remained faithful to the Old 
Line to manage the spoils of ’52, if perchance’ 
there should be any. The united Democratic 
vote of 49 amounted to about 19,000, I believe. 
Since that year it has been gradually decreas- 
ing. Last year, the Free Democracy cast one 
or two thousand more than in 1848, but in the 
last election the Democrats have nearly all 
ratted. and have carried with them about two 
thousand Free-Soilers of ’48. Still, the result 
is encouraging, for you may rely upon the 
10,000 “remnant that is left” as capable of 
standing fire, and whom no “loaves and fishes” 
can seduce from their principles. 

I verily believe, if the Free Democracy had 
“gone right on its way,” turning neither to the 
right nor the left, we should now be the domi- 
nant party of the State; but some of our most 
active men, catching the contagious itch for 
office, have combined with men whose only 
motive has been to help themselves to power. 
And now, here we are, on our backs, compelled 
to send the disheartening néws to our brethren 
in other States, that we have actually fallen 
back several thousands from our vote of 748, 
when we ought and mzght have announced the 
first victory for Freedom and Right. 

O. G. WHEELER. 


For the National Era. 
THE HOPE OF SUCCESS. 





Men can never be reused to action, or at 
least to strenuous exertion, in any cause, unless 
they. are animated by the hope of success. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” says 
an inspired writer, and he uttered a truth that 
will remain while the earth stands. It is only 
while in the possession of a lively hope, that 
the Church possesses the moral power of reno- 
vating the world. It is also an important 
truth, that the nearer the object of hope is to 
the grasp—the nearer the thing looked for is 
to actual possession—the more powerful are 
the exertions that are put forth to attain it. 

How important it is, then, that we not only 
love the truth, but that we are moved, urged 
on, nay, zmpelled, to advocate and disseminate 









it, by strong and ®irdent. hopes, not only of: its 
final success, but of the speedy accomplishment 
of its designs. What but the hope of success 
could have secured the passage of the “ Maine 
Law?” Nothing else could have inspired the 
friends of temperance to put forth the almost 
superhuman exertions that were indispensably 
necessary to the accomplishment of the end 
they had in view. 

The friends of Freedom are engaged in a 
struggle; the result of which is awaited with 
intense anxiety by millions of the oppressed. 
At the coming Presidential election, a blow 
will be struck that will tell in their favor, pow- 
erfully or feebly, according to the hope of suc- 
cess that animates those who strike the blow. 
All that is necessary to actual success in electing 
our Presidential candidates, is, that we see the 
real state of feeling that exists in community in 
regard to the Fugitive Slave Law, and the 
slave question generally. This feeling is not at 
present manifested by much excitement. It is 
too deep for utterance. Hundreds of thousands 
who have never before voted directly on the 
slave question, are grinding their teeth with 
rage, and are only waiting an opportunity to 
testify, at the ballot-box; their utter abhorrence 
of the parties that have basely united upon 
common grounds in support of the slaveholding 
interest. Hundreds of thousands more are 
ready—could they only be inspired with the 
hope of success, could they only be made to 
believe that by voting with us their votes would 
not be thrown away—they are ready, I say, 
and even anxious, to unite with us in testifying 
against the heretofore dominant parties. The 
masses are deeply moyed. ‘True, aspirants for 

tty offices succeed in getting small matters 
Hefore small minds, and thereby raising a kind 
of ephemeral excitement. But the sober and 
reflecting turn away with disgust from their 
silly twattle about “hasty plates of soup,” 
fainting in battle, &c., &c, The demand of the 
age is for something more substantial—some- 
thing that involves principle. We have long 
enough been befooled and befogged with sense- 
less trash. 

Then let our press proclaim, through the 
length and breadth of the land, that there are 
strong grounds for hope that we shall succeed 
in electing the Presidential candidates who are 
now in the field; let the friends of Liberty in 
each locality call together and cheer on the 
masses, inspiring them with the lively hope 
that those in other portions of the Republic are 
with them. Drive away the feeling that we 
are alone, struggling in a hopeless endeavor, 
and the effect will be electrical. It will nerve 
them up to action. I know, well, that the 
friends of our cause are not generally prepared 
to look for the amount of success here spoken 
of. But let them question the masses, and get 
candid answers from each individual. It is the 
private catechizing that draws out the real 
opinion. Refer them to the platform of the 
party with which they have heretofore acted, 
and when they acknowledge its horrid deform- 
ity, show them with what. certainty they sup- 
port it if they support its candidates: The 
public conscience is becoming awakened, and 
we have but to set matters before it in their 
true light, to cause it to act. Although at 
present there is but little or no excitement, the 
foundation of a great one is already laid. But 
a few weeks will pass away before guch an up- 
heaving of hearts, such a bursting forth of deep 
feeling, will be manifested, as has never been 
since the days of our forefathers. 

The time has come for action. Arouse, then, 
ye legions of Liberty, and be ready to give 
force and direction to the sentiment that is 
being developed all around you. 

Henry A. Trencu. 

Grand Ledge, Mich., Sept. 16, 1852. 





DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—No, 14. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


The functionaries of our National Govern- 
ment number not less than one hundred thou- 
sand; with as many more, probably, of the 


several States. Pleasure, policy, and obliga- 
tion, unite in a call u every Government 


his official relations and influence to aid in 
laying and deep, and strong the only 
sure foundation of republican institutions— 
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tutions of republicanism, whether civil, politi- 

eal, educational, or religious : 
Executive Mansion, July 29, 1851. 

My Dear Sir: I have sage favor of the 

27th instant, accompanied by some beautiful 

imens of drawing and mapping executed 

by scholars in the city of New York, for which 

I beg leave to return you my sincere thanks. 


These spocinens hare een admired by all fg that Hunker crows nes and the import. 
re “ needle ing assurance that there was a special up-hi 
poet Seok Doone fo ot whe many visit the vat to be done there, as 4 certainly experi- 


White House, as evidences of the genius and 
talent of their authors and the high standing 
of scholars in the schools of my native State. 
I would speak of the productions separately, 
but they are all so well executed that I feel 
that any comparison would be invidious. 

I am your obedient servant, 

Mivvarp Fitimore. 

Josiah Holbrook, Esq., Washington City. 

The feature of official influence especially 
favorable for the “Democracy or Science” is 
in the endless forms in which that influence 
may be exerted. The President of the United 
States and the Governors of the several States 
by a simple recommendation of measures to 
make stronger and stronger the common found- 
ation on which rest our institutions and our 
liberties, may and do exert an influence pecu- 
7 and peculiarly fitted to the places they 

Law makers—composing our National and 
State Legislatures—not only by laws aiming 
directly at the promotion of intelligence and 
virtue, but by numberless and nameless inci- 
dental opportunities, can scatter as widely and 
as equally as the dews of Heaven, the seeds of 
“SCIENCE, WEALTH, AND MORALS.” Already 
very many members of Congress have taken 
some initiatory and effective steps for develop- 
ing and applying the mineral and other natu- 
rai resourges of our country, combining per- 
sonal benetit and public good. The same steps 
taken by all, and extended by all, as pleasure, 
policy, and obligation, must unite in recom- 
mending, would soon place at every man’s door 
the seeds of science, to be scattered and made 
productive by his own hands; still better by 
the young hands under his direction, giving to 
every farmer, and to farmer’s sons, and daugh- 
ters tuo, « knowledge of the character and capa- 
bilities of his own fields. 

The three thousand judges in our land— 
more likely five thousand—have opportunities 
peculiar to the places they fill, for promoting 
the “ Democracy or Science.” A circuit judge 
of the courts of ‘Tennessee remarked, “| shall 
gladly use all my influence upon the bench, in 
the social circle, and through the public jour- 
nals, in aid of such a cause ”—virtually the 
prevention of crime as a substitute for the pun- 
ishment of criminals. The same resolution 
carried out by every judge in our land would 
at least render less crowded our jails, peniten- 
tiaries, and especially “houses of refuge for 
juvenile delinquents.” The adage “preven- 
TION BETTER THAN CURE” can in no possible 
ease have so much force as in very simple and 
certain measures for avoiding the necessity of 
houses of refuge. They are frowning, condemn- 
ing witnesses of rotten school systems. and 
withering reproofs for parental neglect. 

The secretaries, superintendents, clerks, and 
other functionaries—the very lowest connected 
with the several “ pepartmENnTs” of our Gov- 
ernment—in many cases have, in all cases may 
use the relations and the influences of the of- 
ficos they fill, for securing the foundation of of- 
fices, institutions, liberties, and numberless 
blessings, extended by a well-administered 
Government to all its citizens. Each. in his 
own way, and for his own special benefit may 
aid in the diffusion of knowledge, in providing 
safe and sure, a foundation ior all our insti- 
tutions in the “Democracy or Science.” _ 





A TRIP T0 THE NORTHWEST. 


77 igetane Convention—Its Aspects—Iis 
nftuence on the Northwest—Prospects 
Campaign, §c. an “tates: 
Battimorr, Oct. 1, 185 
s i 52. 
To the Editor of the National Era e 


On the 8th of August last I left Balti 
as a delegate from Maryland to the > rs 
Convention of the Free Democracy at Pitts- 
burgh, and returned on the 21st of September 
making an absence of betwgen six and seven 
weeks in al], Ht was my Tntention to haye 
as has 
habit heretofore, as one of its veil a 
respondents; but the “noise and confusion” 
of travel, the want of fixidity for any consid- 
erable length of time, at any one place, (I 
would add, somewhat of a reluctance to speak 
frequently of myself, if I did not fear of being 
even suspected of letting my modesty unduly 
interfere with my usefulness—no unusual weak- 
ag in those ongeged in advocating the right, 
as 1 was)—conspired to preve 3 i 
out that ATC A Ce oe ee 
I now propose to take a rapid glance over 
the field of my observation, Gadpe the ri 
sion, which has remained upon my mind ever 
since [ came home, that I can, perhaps, afford 
some encouraging data to the friends of Pro- 
gress in general, and of the Free Democracy 
“in particular. 
First, then, of the Convention. I reached 
Pittsburgh on the evening of the 9th, by the 
Baltimore and Susquehanna and the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroads, which constitute a 
continuous and expeditious route, only laying 
over a few hours of the night at that delight- 
ful and comfortable tiaveller’s retreat. the 
Mountain House. Already I found collected. 
at Pittsburgh a considerable number of dele- 
gates, who were busy in private council, as 
earnest men, devoted to the best interests of a 
great, common canse; and every steamboat 
and rail-car added to the number, until the 
hour for assembling the great convocation of 
freemen. I will not take up your space, at this 
late date, in any estimate of the number pres- 
ent. Suffice it to say, that the multitude exceed- 
ed my anticipations, as did also the spirit, the 
gloriously hopeful and efficient spirit, of the 
occasion. Surrounded, as I had been for many 
long months, by Hunker and pro-slavery influ- 
ences, with only such refracted. light, when 
not wholly withheld, as the papers in this re- 
gion are in the habit of giving from the fields 
of the free States, and with the dinning words 
of discouragement—“Oh! it is of no use to 
attempt to reorganize the broken forces of your 
party ”—constantly in my isolated ears, was it 
uonatural in me not to expect much of our 
Convention? Imagine my agreeable surprise, 
as you perhaps may from the descriptions 
which others gave you of the reanimating 
seene ; and I regretted that you could not 
q have been present to add to its interest, while 
drinking in, as I know you would have done, 
the rare pleasures of the occasion. But this 
much I feel that I ought to say: that whether 
pear ert with reference to the surface of the 
country represented, the regularity o 
tion, the parties an seu oF parti Ay — 
sented, the talent of the delegated agents, the 
harmony of the body, which I had an oppor- 
tunity to contrast, as an eye-witness, with the 
discord of the two Baltimore Conventions, and 
the moral influence reciprocally exercised in 
the Convention, and diffused upon the mass in 
attendance, whether foreign or local, it was a 
most triumphant vindication of the deathless 
Anti-Slavery sentiment of the country against 
‘the predictions of the “ prophets of. evil,” to 
whom Keon f been eR or less induced to give 
ear, and whose wishes, so wofully di nt- 
ed thereby, were doubtless “ fa) ne hex 
thoughts!” [ went to the Convention greatly 
discouraged by the disaffection of John Van 
Buren, with whom I frequently met, en route, 
in 1848, and David Wilmot, Preston King, and 
others, whom I had watched in Congress and 
elsewhere so encouragedly, not to name that 
other “fallen spirit,’ Henry B. Stanton ; but I 
left’ it full of hope and joy, feeling that there 
was cheering truthfulness in the good old max- 
po Borg “all is not lost that isin danger!” 1 
it a wiser, if not a better man—certainly a 
more hopeful one, because I felt the better pre- 
pared to endure 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, stopping 
a couple of days i 
of Anti-Slavery agitation, Salem, Ohio, where I 
spoke to a people so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of Anti-Slavery doctrines, that I felt as 
one carrying 
diverging 
under the stress 0 horize ince 
ment of my name for a “ratification meeting ” 


enced it to be, though I have no reason to regret 
the undertakin 


friends had-held their ratification meeting pre- 
viously to my arrival. 
in Clevelan I 104 
pleasantly, meeting many kind friends. 
looked in upon the ratification county conven- 
tion at Ravenna, where the old Anti-Slavery 
stand-by, Joshua R. Giddings, and Judge Bis- 
sell, an earnest, able man, were the announced 
speakers, with Messrs. Vaughan and Paine, of 
Cleveland, and others, to he 
crowds in attendance; and 
Cleveland, where I had a special meeting with 
the numerous, intelligent, and well-to-do colored 
citizens of the place in the True Wesleyan 
Church; and addressed a meeting of working 
men in the public square, on their actual rela- 


of slavery, finding, meanwhile, a most delight- 
ful home at the New England Hotel, as any- 
body who puts himself under the care of such 
excellent caterers as J. P. Ross, the superintend- 
ent, and Theodore Ross, the clerk, of that es- 
tablishment, will consider it. 


ern Reserve, by saying that the whole region is 


cents per hundred, including postage. 


at that glorious little centre 


coals to Cumberland to sell ; and [ 
from there across to New Lisbon, 
f an unauthorized announce- 


I reached Bieveland on the 16th. The 


I tarried several days 
and their neighborhood, es 


to magnetize the 
then returned to 


| 


tion to the unpaid labor and caste influences 


I dismiss Cleve- 
land and its neighborhoods of the Great West- 


filled with enthusiasm for Free-Soilism. | met 
Mr. Hale at Cleveland, on my return. He 
was evidently carrying the popular heart by 
storm. J. 5 


4“ De 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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CAMPAIGN CLUBS. 
At the earnest solicitation of numerous 
friends, and hoping to enlarge still more rap- 


they may be kept fully advised of the political 
doings during the present campaign, we have 
concluded to offer the Era to clubs for four 
months, which will embrace the whole period 
of the campaign, and the time during which 
official results will be made public, on the fol- 
lowing terms : 

Ten copies will be sent from the Ist of Sep- 
tember to the ist of January, for Five Dollars— 
the person making up the club being entitled 
to an extra copy. 





“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


The new postage law having gone into effect on the 
Ist instant, the Independent Democratic Association 
ean now send the Documents published by them 
through the mails at a small cost, if prepaid. Una- 
voidable delay has occurred in sending many docu- 
ments ordered, on account of the enormous cost of 
sending them through the mail, and there being no 
member of Congress here to frank them. Documents 
which may be ordered hereafter will be sent prompt- 
ly, and it will be advisable for those ordering speech- 
es to have the postage prepaid, as by this means a 
large proportion of the expense will be saved. Per- 
sons sending orders should indicate how they wish 
them sent—whether by maz or express. 

A new Document For THE CaANvass has been 
published, for which orders are solicited. It will 
contain the Fugitive Slave Law, the Record of the 
Votes of Mr. Pierce, the Letters of Acceptance of the 
Presidential Candidates, and the Platforms of the 
three Parties. Price, including postage, $1.50 per 
hundred. 

GippiNGs’s SPEECH ON THE PLATFORMS—price, 
including postage, 75 cents per hundred. 
TowNSHEND’s SpEEcH — price 75 cents per hun- 
dred, including postage. 

Tue Pratrorns of the three Parties— price 75 


Hon. Horace Mann’s SrEEcH — price, including 
postage, $3 per hundred. ‘ 
Hon. Cuartes SuMNER’s SpEEcH on the Fugitive 
Slave Law—price, including postage, $3.20 per hun- 
dred. : 
The Speeches of Mr. Sumner and Mr. Mann being 
more than sixteen octavo pages, a higher rate of 
postage is charged on them than on the others. The 
postage on one hundred of Mr. Sumner’s Speeches 
is $1.20, leaving nothing for the expense of envelop- 
ing, addressing, and mailing the packages. Where 
more than a hundred are ordered, it would probably 
be cheaper to have them sent by express. 
Some one sent us a $5 bill, A. No. 668, on Cum- 
berland Savings Bank, Md., for Documents. Said 
note is pronounced a counterfeit. The person who 
sent it doubtless supposed it to be good. He is re- 
quested to forward a good note in its place. 
Now is the time to circulate the Documents. Send 
Address 
A. M. GANGEWER, Secretary, 
Box 195, Washington, D. C. 


= 


on your orders. 


Mr. Cuase, we are glad to see by our ex- 
changes, has taken the field, advocating the 
nomination of Hale and Julian. Some doubt- 
ing people predicted, when Mr. Chase, for 
reasons which appeared to him sufflicient, 
supported Governor Wood, a year ago, that 
he had sacrificed his independent position, 
and was committed to the nominations and 
platform of the National Democratic Party, 
whatever they might be. We defended our 
friend, said he was just as true and independ- 
ent as ever, and would be found in 1852 with 
his harness on, just as in 1848. Whose pre- 
diction has been verified? Mr. Chase is at 
once a man of, principle and a man of policy: 
he aims always to do something, and will con- 
sult expediency just so far as he can without 
a sacrifice of principle : at that point he is im- 
movable. 





Mr. Gippines.—In forming the new districts 
of Ohio, that of Mr. Giddings was so arranged 
as to throw some obstacles in the way of his 
re-election. We see that his enemies are not 
idle, but are leaving no stone unturned to over- 
throw him. Dr. Wood, of Trumbull county, 
has been nominated by the Democrats as their 
candidate, and Mr. Newton by the Whigs. 
Mr.. Newton, at the late session of Congress, 
was somewhat uncertain as to his course after 
the nomination of General Scott; but, as ap- 
pears by the report of a colloquy between him- 
self and a brother member, towards the close 
of the session, at last.decided not to support 
General Scott. This decision he has since re- 
-versed ; and for this, and because he has hith- 
erto acted as an Anti-Slavery member, we pre- 
sume he received the Whig nomination. We 
regret that he has suffered his name to be used 
in opposition toa man with whom he has so 


Pro-Slavery men is concentrated. 





Mr. Hate 1x On10.—From the reports in 
our exchanges, we learn that Mr. Hale is arous- 
ing a great deal of enthusiasm in Ohio. In 
strong Democratic districts he has been warm- 
ly welcomed, and his appeals have not been in 


vain. 
county, says: 
that we should never 


Gus Ancusihete, tail elitiags wl Vb 
send us Free Democratic tickets.” 





raing for Hale. 
the feeling aroused among, the masses wherever 
he goes. 


New York Evening Post, in which two serious 
charges were made against the Representatives 
in Congress of “those who elect to be distin- 
guished by the title of the Free Democracy,” 
The first was, that they had voted for and zeal- 
ously advocated the appropriation, amounting 
to some two millions of dollars, for the support 
of ocean steamers ; the second, that they ‘had 
voted for and zealously advocated the several 
bills introduced at the late session of Congress 
for the donation of millions of acres of the pub- 
lic lands to railroad companies, States, and local 
institutions. The Post, not satisfied with im- 


idly the circle of anti-slavery readers, and that |, 


long co-operated, and on whom the hatred of 


A correspondent of the Cleveland True 
Democrat, writing from Mt. Gilead, Morrow 


“Hundreds will vote. for Free Soil for the 
first time here, this fall. Do not be surprised 
should we even carry Morrow county. Men 
t, are calling upon 
“be sure and 


On his way to Mt. Gilead, he staid one night 
at a little village called Chesterville, which has 
never cast more than half a dozen votes for 
on | Freedom ; but the people no sooner heard he 

* | was there, than several hundreds of them col- 


e | it? 


This is but an illustration of 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST AND “THE 
FREE DEMOCRACY.” 


We noticed lately a labored editorial in the 


peaching the Free Democratic members equally 
with the members of the old parties, goes so far 
as to hold them chiefly responsible for these 
“most profligate and lawless schemes of public 
extravagance.” It arraigns Messrs. Hale and 
Sumner, of the Senate, as principal offenders 
in that body, and adds, that “in the lower 
House, the same spectacle was presented.” To 
make the alleged profligacy of the Free Democ- 
racy still more palpable, it calculates it by 
dollars and cents. “We have not the means 
at hand,” it says, “of fixing the amount very 
accurately, but we are confident that we do 
not over-state the value of the land which the 
‘Free Democracy’ voted to give away during 
the last session of Congress, at $30,000,000— 
territory enough, in superficial area, to be the 
seat of an independent empire.” 

If the statements of the Post be true, if its 
representation be fair and impartial, the “Free 
Democracy ”’ is profligate beyond either of the 
old parties. 

We take issue with the Post, and pronounce 
its statements incorrect, and its representation 
partial and unfair. 

We have agreed with that able journal, in 
its opposition to the policy of extravagant 
appropriations for ocean steamers, and depre- 
cate the interference of Government with pri- 
vate enterprise. We have also condemned 
uniformly the depredations on the public do- 
main by “donations of public lands to railroad 
companies, States, and local institutions.” We 
protested against the passage of the Bounty- 
land bill, against the bill making bounty-land 
warrants assignable, against the log-rolling 
schemes for securing the most valuable portions 
of the public domain for the use of corporations, 
against the monster Land bill, which proposed 
to cede untold acres to the several States. 

The deep interest we took in all these ques- 
tions, and our decided views respecting them, 
led us to observe very carefully the course of 
Parties in Congress in relation to them; and 
if on this point we take issue with the Post, it 
is because our own observation and an exami- 
nation of the record constrain us to do so. 
First, as it respects. the extravagant appro- 
priation for the support of Collins’s line of 
steamers. The Free Democratic members-of 
Congress had nothing to do with reporting it, 
nor did they undertake the responsibility of 
carrying it through either branch of Congress, 
The subject was never resolved into a Party 
Question. 

In the Senate, Mr. Hale made one short 
speech in favor of it, placing his support of it 
wholly upon the ground that the establishment 
of ocean steamers would pave the way for the 
abolition of the present navy, which costs the 
Union some nine or ten millions annually. 
Whatever we may think of his policy, the rea- 
son for it is a very Democratic one. 

Mr. Sumner took no active part in favor of 
the appropriation—he was doubtful of its pro- 
priety during the whole debate upon it, and at 
last recorded his vote in the affirmative, we are 
bound to believe, with some hesitation. 

Mr. Chase opposed it, actively, in all its 
stages, and at last voted against it. 

Mr. Wade, his colleague from Ohio, who 
could not have been elected but by Free Dem- 
ocratic votes, also recorded his name against it. 
Here, then, are four Senators, representing 
the Free Democracy, or holding their places 
through Free Democratic votes—not one of them 
taking any active part in the passage of the 
appropriation ; one sustaining it out of hostility 
to the existing navy, an enormous drain upon 
the country, one voting for it reluctantly, and 
two voting against it. 

How was it in regard to the other parties ? 
Some of the Whigs opposed it, and voted in the 
negative—a larger number sustained it. 

The Democrats, like the Free Democrats, 
were about equally divided. 

On a motion made by Mr. Jones, May 7th, 
1852, to reduce the compensation to $25,000 a 
trip, we find that Messrs. Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Douglas, (;wio, Hamlin, Houston, James, 
Norris, Rusk, Shields, and Stockton, voted in 
the negative ; and on the final passage of the 
bill, May 28th, the following Democrats re- 
corded their names in the affirmative: Bright, 
Cass, Hamlin, Houston, James, Jones of Iowa, 
Norris, Rusk, Shields, Soulé, Stockton, and 
Toucey !—or one-half (lacking one) of the Dem- 
ocratic members present—and of these, three 
at least were distinguished Presidential candi- 
dates of the Democracy, another is the most 
eloquent advocate of Gen. Pierce, another repre- 
sents in part the State which has given the De- 
mocracy its Presidential candidate, and several, 
from time to time, have been stamped as ortho- 
dox in all Democratic beliefs and practices by 
the Post. Some of these eminent Democrats, too, 


Senators were the principal culprits. 


it; while Durkee, Townshend, and J. W. Howe 


of Messrs. Seward and Hale.” 


statement of the Post. 


unfair. 























were not satisfied with voting for the appropri- 
tion, but warmly advocated it. And yet the 
Free Democratic members of the Senate ‘are 
singled out, for special condemnation by the 
Post, as if tHey had been chiefly responsible 
for this exaction on the public treasury, when, 
as the record shows, the Whig and Democratic 


How was it in the House? Here, again. the 
Post holds up the Free Democratic members to 
special reprobation. Will not the reader be 
surprised to learn that not a single one of these 
members_had a word to say for the appropria- 
tion—that not one of them took any active part 
in carrying it through—that the majority of 
them were opposed to it—that Mann and Per- 
kins were the only Free Democrats who voted for 


voted against it, as Giddings and Allen would 
have done had they been present? The Post 
says that “all the Free Soil members of the 
Whig Party (in the House) voted in the lead 
To the record 
again. Alison, Brenton, Hunter, and Thaddeus 
Stevens, voted nay—Campbell of Ohio, and Fow- 
ler, holding the same relations as these gentle- 
men, yea. The record does not sustain: the 


A larger proportion of the Whigs than the 
Democrats, as might have been expected, sus- 
tained it; but, when we say, that in a House of 
176 ‘members (there being 73 absentees) thirty- 
eight Democrats voted for it, while but two 
Free Democrats went with them, the attempt 
of the Post to hold the Free Democracy chiefly 
responsible, or responsible at all, for tl:: ex- 
travagant appropriation, is shown to be utterly 


And who were the Democrats who voted for | 
| this profligate expenditure, as the Post terms 


= 
Bayly of Virginia, Catter of Ohio, Rantoul of 

Massachusetts, Dear) Florence, How of New 

York, Ingersoll, Mea of Virginia, Stanton of 

Tennessee, Stanton pf Kentucky, Stuart of 

Michigan, Sutherlan| of New York, Thurston 

of Rhode Island. | 

“The history of thepresent Congress, alone,” 

says the Post, “was pough to destroy all our 

faith, which was neyr much, in that Democ- 

racy which rests upd the Anti-Slavery senti- 

ment alone.” We wil not believe that this re- 

mark springs from ary disaffection to the Anti- 

Slavery movement, alhough it looks unfriendly. 

The Anti-Slavery sentnent, in its fundamental 

nature, is the only trie foundation of Democ- 

racy. Its essential qement is a recognition 

of the equality of allen in natural rights— 

and a Democracy thaj does not rest upon this, 

is a sham. It is not cimed that all who cher- 

ish the Anti-Slavery entiment are necessarily 

good Democrats; )ut we do claim that this 
Sentiment, held in wi is constantly work- 

ing towards the tiuest Democracy. Let us 
call the attention o| the Post to a fact in con- 
firmation of this repark. By referring to the 
records of the Hous, it will find that-a ma- 
jority of the Northen men who voted for the 
Collins line appropiation were opponents of 
the Anti-Slavery ma@ement, while a majority 
of the Anti-Slavery hembers, including nearly 
all the Radical Denocrats from New York, 
voted against it. ‘The Post ought not to re- 
proach its own frienls, whose Democracy is in- 
vigorated by their Anti-Slavery sentiments. 

So much for the conduct of the men “ who 
elect to be distingvished by the title of Free 
Democracy,” in regard to appropriations for 
ocean steamers. | 

We shall now examine the other accusa- 
tion against them-that the “‘Free Democ- 
racy’ voted to gije away, during the last 
session of Congress,public lands” “to railroad 
companies, States, and local institutions,” worth 
$30,000,000. To heighten the enormity of 
their alleged proflifacy, the Post indulges in a 
very fanciful reprejentation. It assumes that 
there were two pattics anxious for a bargain. 
The South desired the passage of the Fugitive 
Law, and the suppression of the Wilmot-Pro- 
viso excitement: the North wanted appropria- 
tions for ocean steam monopoly and railroads. 
“The terms,” says the Post, “ were soon ascer- 
tained—the Atlanti: States must have steam- 
boats, for they have a commercial exposure ; 
the Northwest must have railroads, for they 
are agricultural, and require facilities for 





resenting a Northwestern State, while the vote 
neither of Mr. Sumner nor of Mr. Hale is re- 
corded in the affirmative. Had Mr. Sumner 
been present, his vote would doubtless have 
been in harmony with his speech. But what 
right has the Post to hold Mr. Hale up to rep- 
robation on this question, when he made no 
speech in support of the bill, and did not vote 
for it? 
Recollect, that journal, in support of the 
charge of profligacy against the Free Democ- 
racy, in voting away the public lands, refers 
only to the gpeech of Mr. Sumner, and the al- 
leged advocacy of Mr. Hale, which it does not 
prove; the opposition of Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Wade it says nothing about, nor does it refer 
to any votes by the Free Democratic members 
of the House! We challenge it to the proof, 
that the Free Democracy in the’House voted 
“to give away, during the last session of Con- 
gress, territory enough to be the seat of an in- 
dependent empire ”—or to give away any por- 
tion of the public lands to any kind of corpo- 
ration. We deny the statement. We are not 
able now to Jay our hand upon any yea and 
nay vote on this question in the House ; but 
we know that a majority of the Free Demo- 
cratic members were opposed to.the policy, 
and not one of them ever made a speech in 
support of of it. At our leisure we shall look 
up the record, and meanwhile call upon the 
Post to produce the evidence in support of its 
averment. But let it not assume, as it has 
done, that Mr. Seward, and those who act 
with him, belong to the “ Free Democracy.” 
The Post knows that he has nothing more to 
do with them than has Martin Van Buren. 

The Homestead bill, introduced by Andrew 
Johnson, of Tennessee, professing to give to 
actual settlers limited portions of the public 
lands, was supported by our friends, for this, 
among many reasons, that it would help to 
arrest the profligate weste of the public do- 
main by just such grants as the Post denoun- 
ces. The bill was warmly advocated by the 
Free Democratic members, and they all, with 
a single exception, recorded their votes in the 
House in the aflirmative, on its final passage. 
In the Senate, Mr. Chase and Mr. Hale both 
labored earnestly to bring it up in that body, 
but were baffled by the Whig and Democratic 
members. Both these gentlemen and Mr. 
Sumner were openly committed to its support, 
and, if we mistake not, Mr. Wade occupied -the 
same position. 

In accordance with the action of the Free 





reaching remunerative markets. Reluctantly, 
and without unarimity, the South assented to 
these terms; they agreed to give $2,000,000 a 

year, which is five per cent. upon a capital of 

$400,000,000, to the commercial States for 

steamboats, and sagetioned a precedent which 

will involve an expenditure of more than four 

times that amount, in lands to the agricultural 

States for the construction of railroads and 

other local improvements. And for what was 

all this expense submitted to by the South? 

For no one right, privilege, or guaranty, which 

has not lost its value by the unprincipled alli- 

ance. The South has got nothing but the Fu- 

gitive Slave Law. Was it in obedience to their 

Anti-Slavery impulses, we beg to ask the Com- 

monwealth, that Messrs. Seward, and Sumner, 

and Hale, and their followers in Congress, 

voted for the consummation and ratification of 
this unnatural bargain? Was Free Democ- 

racy here the handmaiden of economy and legis- 

lative purity ¢” : 

There is a wonderfully complicated mass of 
error, groundless assumption, and injustice, in 

this representation. The contracts in pursuance 

of which the lines of ocean steamers were es- 

tablished, were made long before the passage of 
the Compromise measures, or before they were 

thought of, and without any reference to them, 

whatsoever. The famous Union movement in 

New York took place after their passage, and, 

as the Post shows, many of tlfese contractors 

were prominent actors in it. That this was 

brought to the notice of Southern men here, 

when additional aid was demanded for the 

Collins line, is quite probable; but a reference 

to dates shows that the policy of supporting 

ocean steam monopclies by Governmental aid 

had its origin before the existence of the ele- 

ments of such a bargain as the Post imagines. 

So, too, of the policy of granting portions of 
the public lands to aid in the construction of 
canals and railroads ; it is of long standing. It 

was commenced without any reference to the 

Anti-Slavery excitement; it has never consti- 

tuted an issue between the South and any other 

section of the country. It was rather a subject 

of controversy between the East and the West. 

The Western and Southwesten States moved 

together, while the Southern and New England 

States were disposed to co-operate. The supposi- 

tion that the South agreed to vote railroad 

grants for the sake of securing a Fugitive Law, 

is entirely fanciful; and the statement that 

“the South, reluctantly and without unanimi- 

ty,” “sanctioned a precedent which will intro- 
duce an expenditure” of an incredible amount, 

“in lands to the agricultural States, for the 
construction of railroads and other local im- 
provements,” is without the slightest founda- 
tion. 

The record shows that on this question there 
was no reluctance, no division in the South. 
Years ago, we heard Mr. King—now the Post’s 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, whom we 
must presume it is supporting for the sake of 
putting an end to such grants—advocating 
earnestly, in the Senate, this very policy! Look 
at the vote, too, on the passage of the lowa 
Land Bill in the Senate. On that bill the 
question was made, Shall this policy be contia- 
ued? . On that bill the whole debate was car- 
ried on. Its passage was the precedent alluded 
to by the Post. What did the result show ? 
Let the record speak. March 17th, 1862, tho 
Towa Land Bill was taken up, and passed by 
the following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bell, Bor- 
land, Brooke, Cass, Clemens, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, 
Fish, Foote, Geyer, Gwin, James, Jones of 
Iowa, Jones of ‘Pennessee, King, Mangum, Mor- 
ton, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soule, Un- 
derwood, Walker, Weller—30. ' 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Bradbury, 
Brodhead, Chase, Hamlin, Mason, Norris, 
Pratt, Wade—10. 

So far from the South being reluctant and 
divided on this question, only four Southern 
men voted in the negative, the rest of the nega- 
tives being cast by the North and West! 

What could the Post be thinking about when 
it fell into errors so palpable and monstrous ? 

Now, if there was no such “unnatural bar- 
gain,” as that journal supposes, of course there 
was nothing for the Free Democratic members 
of Congress “to ratify,” and its accusation 
against them falls to the ground. 

’ Bat we shall show further that their course 
in Congress leaves the Post without even a pre- 
text for such a charge. To the best of our 
recollection, not a single bill for the donati 
of publie lands to any kind of corporation 
emanated from the Free Democratic members. 


? 


Land bill, but we 





‘In the Senate, Mr. Sumner delivered a care- 

speech in support of the lowa 
should like the Post to pro- 
duce the evidence that Mr. Hale ever spoke in 
its favor, or advocated the general policy of 
‘such grants. We know of no such evidence. 


As: Chase and: Mr. Wade, wero hoatiloto is 
th voted against. the bill, although rep 


Democracy in Congress, is the position taken 
i by the Pittsburgh Convention, in the following 
| resolve, which was unanimously adopted : 

| “That the public lands of the United States 
| belong to the People, and should not be sold to 
individuals nor granted to corporations, but 


should be held as a sacred trust forthe benefit 
| of the People, and should be granted in limited 
| quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers.” 
| Does this look like voting away the public 
domain to railroad corporations ? 
| On the other hand, the Whig National Con- 
| vention abstained from any expression of opin- 
| ion on the subject, while the Democratic passed 
| the following antiquated and unmeaning reso- 
| lution : 
“ Resolved, That the proceeds of the public 
lands ought to be sacredly applied to the na- 
tional objects specified in the Constitution ; 
and that we are opposed to any law for the 
distribution of such proceeds among the States, 
as alike inexpedient in policy and repugnant 
to the Constitution.” 
We submit to the reader whether we have 
not fully demonstrated that the charges of the 
Post against the Free Democracy and its Rep- 
resentativgs and Senators in Congress, are un- 
supported, and its representations partial and 
unfair. 
Having disposed of the main topic of the 
editorial in the Post, there is another point we 
must notice before concluding this article. Our 
friend, while anxious to depreciate the De- 
mocracy of the Anti-Slavery men, is at pains 
to compliment the orthodoxy of the Southern : 
“The Southern members,” it says, “ usually 
strict in the construction of the Constitution, 
and faithful to the principles of republican de- 
mocracy in the administration of the national 
property, submitted to these exactions, and in 
so doing have, in our judgment, given a fatal 
blow to their influence in the Government.” 
“ Submitted to these exactions””—when, as 
the record shows, they were active in making 
them ! 
But this compliment to the strict construc- 
tion of Southern members might have been 
omitted without disparagement to the truth 
of history. Were the acquisitions of Louisiana 
in 1802, and of Florida in 1818, measures of 
“strict construction?” The Constitution con- 
tained no warrant of power authorizing such 
acquisitions, Were the National Bank, the 
Protective Tariff, and the schemes of Internal 
Improvement of 1816, fathered and fostered by 
Calhoun, Lowndes, Jefferson, Madison, and 
other Southern men, measures of “strict con- 
struction?”? Were the denial of the right of 
petition, and the attempts to suppress freedom 
of discussion in 1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, 
measures of “strict construction?” Were the 
annexation of Texas and the marching of the 
army of Taylor to the Rio Grande, measures 
of “strict construction?” Was the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, with its summary 
process, its denial of habeas corpus, its abolition 
of jury trial, a measure of “strict construc- 
tion?” Are the bills from time to time intro- 
duced in Congress for the payment, out of the 
Public Treasury, for slaves, as property, meas- 
ures of “strict construction?” Is the impris- 
onment of certain citizens of Northern ports, 
in Southern States, a measure of “strict con- 
struction ?” 
There is real Democracy in the South, as 
in the North, but a true Democratic party has 


yet to arise in the South. We deny that capi- 
tullsts who enslave labor, and seek to make 


their monopoly of Capital and Labor, the con- 
trolling influence in all legislation, State or 
National, can be true Democrats, Strict Con- 
structionists, or genuine Republicans. 

The only principle of all such monopolies 
must be self-interest; and their measures, of 
course, will vary according to its demands. 


aw Sc aera 


JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS AND ELISHA WHITTLE. 
SEY. 

In the Republic of October 2d, is a letter 
from Elisha Whittlesey, Comptroller of the 
Treasury, charging Mr. Giddings with cupidity 
and dishonesty, in receiving illegal mileage and 
per diem compensation, and ‘with falsehood. 
The occasion of the letter is afforded by an in- 
quiry addressed to him by D. C. Allen, of Con- 
neaut, O., concerning the truth of an alleged 
statement by Mr. Giddings, that the Comp- 
troller had sustained his charge for mileage, 
and paid it. Mr. Allen adds that an answer is 
solicited for publication. The object of the 
publication is, of course, to defeat the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Giddings, who is now in the field 
as a candidate for Congress, and who, it is 


into which he is thrown. The letter of Mr. 
Whittlesey, an employé of the Administration, 
is to be regarded as an electioneering bulletin, 
issued from the Executive at Washington, 
against this veteran R tive. 


Ere 


hoped may be overthrown in the new district 


An act approved January 22, 1818, provides— 


“That at igs session of Con after the 
said 3d dey of arch, 1817, eac ta- 
tive and shall be entitled to receive 


twenty miles of the estimated distance, by the 
most usual road, from his place of residence to 
the seat of Congress, at the commencement and end 
of every such session and meeting. And in case 
any Representative or Delegate has been, is, or 
shall be, detained by sickness on his journey to 
or from the session ef Congress, or, after his 
arrival, has been, is, or shall be, unable to at- 
tend the House of Representatives, he shall be 
entitled to the same daily allowance.” 

The construction given to this section, so far 
as mileage is concerned, is, to allow a member 
mileage for the route he actually travels, on the 
presumption that he selects it on account of its 
greater convenience and comfort, which will 
always render it the usual route, though it may 
be longer than another, less desirable. 

The 102d rule of the House is as follows : 
“It shall he the duty of the Committee on 
Mileage to ascertain and report the distance, 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms, for which each mem- 
ber shall receive pay.” 

The Speaker pays the member his per diem 
and mileage, thus ascertained, but the charge 
for mileage, before being paid, is submitted to 
the Committee on Accounts, for approval. 

By a clause inserted into an Appropriation 
bill, by the 30th Congress, “all certificates which 
have been or may be granted by the presiding 
officers of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, of the amount of compensa- 
tion due to the members of their several Houses. 
and to such Delegates, are and ought to be 
deemed, held, and taken, and are hereby de- 
clared to be, conclusive upon all the Depart- 
ments and officers of the Government of the 
United States.” 

Towards the close of the session, the Speak- 
er’s account is presented to the accounting offi- 
cers. of the Treasury, for adjustment, and if 
there is any charge illegal or voucher informal, 
they are bound to reject it. 

When the Speaker’s account is settled. hay- 
ing first been stated by the First Auditor, and 
then passed upon by the Comptroller, the set- 
tlement is a certificate that all the items of the 
account are legal and correct. 

Mr. Whittlesey charges Mr. Giddings, in 
gross terms, with having drawn illegal mileage 
from the Treasury. It is impossible for him to 
sustain the charge, as a brief statement will 
show. 

The distance for which he has received 
pay has been ascertained, not by himself, but 
by the Committee on Mileage. The Speaker, 
recognising the correctness of their report, has 
submitted the charge for mileage to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, by which it has been ap- 
proved, and the Speaker has paid it. The 
Speaker’s account has been presented to the 
First Auditor, passed upon by the Comp- 
troller, no illegality, no informality in the 
vouchers been detected, and the settlement of 
the account is of course a certificate that all 
the items of the account are legal and correct. 
This statement is conclusive. The Commit- 
tee on Mileage has ascertained the distance for 
which Mr. Giddings is to receive pay; the 
Speaker of the House has recognised the cor- 
rectness of its report; he has submitted the 
charge for mileage to the Committee on Ac- 
counts, by which it has been approved; and 
the settlement of the Speaker’s account in the 
Treasury shows that there was no informality 
in the vouchers, no illegality in the items. 

But, says Mr. Whittlesey, I am not author- 
ized to determine the mileage of a member; if 
I were, I should not allow Mr. Giddings the 
amount charged; that amount is illegal. That 
is your opinion, Mr. Whittlesey; but the Com- 
mittee on Mileage of the House and the Speak- 
er clearly hold a different opinion—and _ their 
opinion on this point is by law binding on you. 
With what decency, then, can you pronounce 
a thing illegal which by law you are bound to 
recognise and sanction ? . 
But, Mr. Whittlesey intimates in his letter 
that the amount of mileage is ascertained by 
Mr. Giddings himself. “The universal prac- 
tice, I believe,” he says, “has been for that Com- 
mittee (on Mileage) to request each member to 
state the distance he is entitled to pay for 
mileage.” He, from this belief, jumps to the 
conclusion that Mr. Giddings has hithself fixed 
the distance for which he is to receive pay ; and 
then he dissertates upon his cupidity, and rob- 
bery of the public treasury ! 

Let us hear the statement of the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, authorized, we presume, by Mr. Gid- 
dings himself: 

“Formerly, Mr. Giddings gave in his mile- 
age by the way of Pittsburgh, although he 
travelled by Buffalo and New York. The re- 
cords at Washington show that Mr. Fillmore 
drew nearly double the mileage that Mr. Gid- 
dings did, although Mr. Giddings travelled one 
hundred and fifty miles further than Mr. Fill- 
more. 

“Indeed, every member representing constit- 
uents on the lake shore drew by the way of 
New York, while he drew by way of Pitts- 
burgh. 

“This unjust inequality attracted the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Mileage, and without 
Mr. Giddings’s knowledge they raised his mile- 
age to compare with that of other members on 
the lake shore. The attacks were originally 
made, and now renewed, because Mr. Giddings 
takes the mileage to which a Whig committee 
said he was entitled. When the attack was 
made two or three years since, Hon. Luther 
Severance, who had been a member of Con- 
gress, and a member of the Committee on 
Mileage, at that time editor of the Kenne- 
bee Journal, speaking of Mr. Giddings said: 
‘ Justice to him requires us to say that Ais mile- 
age was raised without his knowledge or pro- 
curement, and at the suggestion of the writer of 
this paragraph, then a member of the Commit- 
tee on Mileage.” He then goes on to state that 
other members on the lake shore received pay 
by way of New York, and he thought it just 
that the same rule should apply to all those 
who were thus situated.” 

The testimony of Mr. Severance is conclu- 
sive. It vindicates Mr. Giddings against the 
gross charges of cupidity and public robbery, 
preferred against him hy this justice-loying 
Comptroller. 

But Mr. Whittlesey regards it a great crime 
that Mr. Giddings should travel to Washington 
by the Lake shore. Mr. Giddings, we pre- 
sume, consults his convenience, as other mem- 
bers of Congress do theirs. We do not know 
what right Mr. Whittlesey has to set up his 
notion of comfort as a test of the honesty of 
other people. The Lake route has been “ the 
most usual route of travel” from Mr. Giddings’s 
neighborhood to Washington ; he has travelled 
that route ; and the Committee of Accounts, of 
their own will, paid him his mileage by the 
distance on that route. 

The fling at Mr. Giddings for receiving his 
per diem when absent from Congress, is in- 
tended for electioneering purposes. Mr. Gid- 
dings was faithful in his attendance on the 
House during all the working season. The 
hot weather affected his health seriously, and 
we happen to know that a sudden attack 
placed his life in imminent peril. He was ad- 
vised by his physician to leave his place for a 
while, but did not do so till several weeks 
thereafter. If he timed his absence so as to 
do something for the cause of Freedom among 
his constituents, who shall blame him * 

At all events, why single out Mr. Giddings 
for special reprobation? The President and 
members of his Cabinet are in the habit of 
absenting themselves from their posts, at cer- 
tain seasons, for the purpose of recreation, or 
something else. The heads of bureaus, chief 
clerks, and sub-clerks, avail themselves often of 
the same privilege for three or four weeks. 
Their allowance does not stop. Mr. Whittlesey 
and his sons are no exception to this rule, if 


bers of Congress who have not absented them- 
selves from their places oftener than Joshua R. 
Giddings; and yet he is to be held up as a 
sinner, above all other sinners! 

This is too palpable, Mr. Whittlesey. As 
to the charges of corruption and cupidity 
against Congress, brought by this gentleman, 
we leave it to the members of that body 
for settlement. To us it does not seem becom- 
ing for members of one branch of the Gov- 
ernment to arraign publicly, and in newspaper 
articles, intended for electioneering purposs, 
the pecuniary honesty of the members of an- 
other branch of the Government. 


Horace Mann’s Nomination.—The Ply- 
mouth Rock, (Mass.,) 2 Democratic paper of 
standing, considers the nomination of Mr. 
Mann auspicious for the Coalition. It thinks 
it the most available as well as best nomina- 
tion that could have been made. 


Mr. Durkes, of Wisconsin, having been re- 
nominated for Congress, has taken the field, 
and invited Mr. Wells, the candidate of the 
Compromise Democrats, to accompany him, so 
that they may compare notes before the people. 
Mr. Wells declines, but offers to send a “hand” 
along. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
SLAVERY IN THE SovrnerRN Srares. By a Caro- 
linian. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 
This pamphlet was written in reply to the 
question, “ What do you think of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin?” and is in substance simply a reitera- 
tion of the old ery of “exaggeration,” “injus- 
tice,” &e. The author constructs an elaborate 
analogical argument upon some of the collate- 
ral details of slavery, to the effect that, admit- 
ting this separation of families, whipping unto 
death, &c., (which Mrs. Stowe contends are 
inevitable consequences of the system,) to be 
facts, they are excusable and justifiable, inas- 
much as other institutions involving an undue 
privilege of individual power, such as marriage 
manufacturing monopolies, &c., are subject to 
abuses just as criminal; and he sums up by 
declaring that the whole is a necessary result 
of the general defectiveness of mankind, and 
beyond the control of human legislation. 
The author is evidently a man of much more 
than ordinary intelligence and cultivation, and 
his book is as good a specimen as we have seen 
of the popular Southern argument, with the 
addition of a few original and ingenious varia- 
tions. * 


Conservatism ; its True Significance and Appro 
priate Office. An address pronounced before the 
House of Convocation of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. By Rey. William F. Morgan, A.M. Pub- 
lished by order of the Convocation. Hartford: § 
Hanmer & Co., Publishers. 

Mr. Morgan endeavors in this address to 
show that the popular apprehension of Con- 
servatism is false and inimical to its true sig- 
nification. He contends that its legitimate of- 
fice is not to impede and oppose reform, but to 
assist and encourage it—not to protect and in- 
sist upon ancient dogmas and conventionalities, 
but to keep pace with the movements of the 
world in all things—-to accept truth wherever 
and however found, and reject falsehood—to 
incorporate the true of the past with the true 
of the present, and identify itself with all pro- 
gress. 

The address is beautifully written, ¢ontain 
ing passages of rare eloquence ; and Conserva- 
tism is robed with a meaning to which the 
most ultra radical will scarcely object. * 


Tue Personat ADVENTURES oF “OuR Own Cor 
RESPONDENT ’ IN ITaty. By Michael Burke Ho 
nan. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale 
by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

This is a book of that Hybrid species for 
which literary nomenclature furnishes no title. 
The author professes to be an Jrishman and 
an invalided correspondent of the London 
Times. The staple of his book is a remarka- 
bly acute and comprehensive sketch of the late 
Italian Revolution, relieved now and then by a 
spicy little episode of personal adventure, in 
which his-nativity is clearly proven. 

The work contains a great deal of, seeming- 
ly, accurate information, upon the political con- 
dition of Italy before and during the progress 
of the Revolution, together with much inter- 
esting reflection upon [talian character gener- 
ally ; and one recognises throughout the pres- 
ence of a keen, quick-moving intellect, well 
versed in governmental tactics, joined with the 
racy, hearty characteristics of a true Irishman. 

¥ 


AppLeton’s Mecuanics’ MaGazInE AND ENGI 
NEERS’ JouRNAL, for July, August, and Septem 
ber. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

This is one of the best publications of the 
kind in the country, and must be an invalua- 
ble aid to mechanics and engineers, abounding 
as it does with thoroughly practical informa- 
tion upon every branch of mechanical science 
Among « host, of admirable articles in the 
numbers before us, we notice an interesting 
detailed description of Ericsson’s Calorie En- 
gine, accompanied by illustrative plates. * 


Nos. 6 and 7. New York: Harper 


Break House. 
For sale by Franck Taylor. 


& Brothers. 
These numbers are more than usually idio- 
syncratic, but are withal deeply interesting. 
The story begins to assume form: some new 
characters are introduced; a slight break is 
made in the mystery of Esther’s parentage, 
and the uliimatum of sundry other points is 
slightly shadowed forth. n 


Tue Scuoor ror Fatuers. An old English Story 
By.T. Gwynne. New York: Harper & Brothers 
For sale by Franck Taylor. 

This story is written in an easy, pleasant 
style, contains many wholesome, truthful pas- 
sages, several well-given incidents, and consid- 
erable humor; but also many crudities and 
many marks of unwarrantable carelessness. * 


Heaps AND Hearts: or, My Brotuer THE CoLo- 
NEL. By the author of Cousin Cecil, Miser’s Daugh- 
ter, &c. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. For 
sale by Franck Taylor. 

This is one of a class of novels for which we 
have but little regard. It is alive with action 
and incidept, and in several passages the au- 
thor betrays a capability of better things than 
he has here accomplished, but the general 
character of the book is flashiness. * 


Meyer’s Universum. Part 6 

Opens with an exquisite engraving of the Ro- 
man Aqueduct in Segovia, Spain, which of 
itself is fully worth the price of the number ; 
but in addition to this there are Chamoun! 
Village and Valley, Switzerland ; Civita Cas- 
tellana, Italy; and the Castle and Monastery 
of IMock, Hungary. Hermann J. Meyer, pub- 
lisher, New York. : 


Tur Lapirs’ Curistian ANNUAL For AuGUST 
Contains its usual quantity of earnest, whole- 
some matter. A well-written essay upon Re- 
ligious Principles, by the Editor, leads the van, 
followed by numerous poems, short essays, 
aphorisms, &c., among which is a graphic 
sketch of Thomas de Quincy’s terrible oad 
as an opium-eater. 

or THE Revotution, No. 
Pere emis gg rts New York: Harpet 

& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor. 

This number fully maintains the high repu- 
tation which its predecessors have gained, 
abounding in handsome wood-cuts of faces and 














eight dollars for every day he has ded, or 
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shall ain be slowed eight dollars ae oney 


we are not misinformed. There are few mem- 


localities made famous by the Revolution. * 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 14. 


Be.rast, September 10, 1852. 

My Dear Mr. W With the heavy 
mist of a dull, wet morning, Nature let down 
the drop-curtain on the scene of all our enjoy- 
ment at Killarney. I think we all felt and 
looked a little blue, as we took our places on 
the outside-seats of the stage coach, and set 
forth for Tarbert, on the Shannon. Nor were 
the views and objects on our way such as were 
paleulated to raise our spirits, or kindle our 
enthusiasm. The country was a weary, bog, 
waste, with few-and-far-between patches of cul- 
tivation and homes of comfort. The cabins of 
the peasants were the most miserable of imag- 
inable and inhabitable places—the peasants 
themselves were yet one depth of wretchedness 
below any we had seen before. Now and then, 
we passed an ivy-wreathed castle-tower, which 
had once frowned in embattled strength on 
hosts of assaulting foes; or the unroofed walls 
and mouldering cloisters of an ancient abbey, 
with the black rooks circling amid the arches 
through which the white incense of worship 
onee stole, and screaming harshly above the 
aisles down which once rolled the pious priest- 
ly chant in full-volumed melody. Everywhere 
we saw repeated the same sad picture—old 
Ireland in ruins—young Ireland in rags. 

Near Tarbert, our driver pointed out to us 
what had been a good estate: on a rising 
ground stood a large imposing mansion, but 
the plantations surrounding it had an appear- 
ance of utter desolation and abandonment. 
This was the property of a jovial Irish Squire. 
who for many years kept open house, and lived 
in a rioting, frolicking way, entertaining his 
sporting friends with horses, and hounds, and 
oceans of good whiskey-punch. 

But during the late general distress, there 
was a scattering among the jolly guests, and 
the host himself, hunted by bailiffs, stripped of 
out-door luxuries and in-door comforts, carriages, 
horses, hounds, plate, furniture, library, wines, 
whiskey, and all, was obliged to abandon his 
mansion for a little thatched cottage, and act- 
ually to allow his ancestral hall to be con- 
verted into a work-house. There is something 
very like retributive justice in the fact that in 
the walls which once rung and rocked to the 
revelries of the improvident master, the poor 
tenants, whom his heartless extravagance tend: 
ed to reduce to beggary, find in sickness and 
old age a quiet and comfortable home. 

The passage up the Shannon from Tarbert 
to Limerick was an absolute delight. The 
river, in itself, is most glorious—a broad, clear, 
hissing flood, sweeping between softly undula- 
ting, emerald shores, here and there made more 
beautiful by noble wooded estates and fine lord- 
ly towers. We drew near to Limerick through 
along and gorgeous sunset, which overspread 
the heavens, wrapt the shore, and floated on 
the water, in a fine glory of golden light. It 
was a scene for the sense of beauty to revel in, 
not alone for the hour, but which vanished from 
the outward vision, but to become one of the 
soul’s unfading pictures of delight—an illumi- 
nated memory. 

We were greatly pleased with Limerick, 
which we found a well-built, pleasant, and ap- 
parently prosperous town.  Cruise’s , Hotel, 
where we stopped, is an ¢legant and admira- 
bly-conducted house, which I would heartily 
commend to all Americans touring in Ireland. 

In the morning, we took a car and drove to 
the rapids, above the city some five or six miles. 
These are exceedingly beautiful—grand. in- 
deed, and very nearly equal to those of Niaga- 
ra. We went down several of the least dan- 
gerous, in & long narrow skiff, much like an 





everywhere a system of cleanliness and tho- 
rough ventilation seems to prevail. The poor 
inmates are well fed and comfortably clothed ; 
their wants. physical, mental, and spiritual, are 
consulted, and, as far as ible, satisfied. On 
the whole, [ was gratified and cheered by the 
visit. In the Lunatic Asylum, a truly noble 
institution, | saw greater varieties of insanity 
than I had ever remarked in any similar insti- 
tution in my own country. Some were melan- 
choly in the extreme, some terrible, some gro- 
tesque, some merry and mischievous, and some, 
by far the saddest of all, dull, imbecile, and 
idiotic. It is strange, perhaps, but I never felt 
a more deep and solemn conviction of the im- 
mortality of the soul than when contemplating 
those various forms of insanity. To me the 
great light shone with an intenser glow, a 
more sacred and indestructible life, thus gla- 
ring from the wild orbs of frenzy, or faintly 
and fitfully gleaming from the heavy-misted 
eyes of idiocy—like torch-light in a dungegn, 
or a star seen through drifting clouds, all 
the more vividly and startlingly real. I there 
felt that to despair of one of those poor 
creatures, capable but of one thrill of kindly 
sympathy, of love, or hope, or remorse—of smi- 
ling on a child, or at the sight of flowers, or of 
greeting gratefully the pitying face of the 
stranger—were sin almost beyond forgiveness. 
I felt, that to say of the mind wandering for 
years in the dark waste of hopeless melan- 
choly, and of the soul islanded away from all 
human companionship in the stagnant sea of 
unconscious idioey, moaning up to God its in- 
articulate anguish—to say of these, “they 
shall utterly perish,” were blasphemy. It is 
strange that we do not learn more meekly from 
Nature, who goes on ever reproducing her 
works in beautiful and ‘glorified forms. The 
rough, dull seed arising to a glorious resurrec- 
tion in the gorgeous flower, holding in her 
sweet chalice the purest dews of the skies; and 
the buttertly, freed from his unsightly chrys- 
alis, fluttering up at our feet, bearing the glory 
of heaven on his wings, should rebuke the un- 
believer. Shall such as these live again and 
again, and that fullest emanation of the di- 
vine—the soul of man—be flung aside, as of no 
worth in God’s economy, after one brief trial 
of existence ? 

We visited the grave of O'Connell, in the 
beautitul cemetery of Glasneven, where Cur- 
ran is also buried. The coffin of the great 
“ Agitator,’ covered with crimson velvet, gor- 
geously wrought in gold, is exposed in the 
vault of a temporary tomb. So we stood very 
near the dust of him whose overmastering elo- 
quence had once stirred and swayed the minds 
of his countrymen, as a strong tempest rouses 
the sea, and drives the wild waves before it. 
He did much for Ireland, and she will keep 
his memory green. 

We visited the Royal Irish Academy, where 
We saw many curious antiquities ; the exhibi- 
tion of painting and sculpture, where we saw 
a few good pictures; and the beautiful Bank 
of Ireland, formerly the House of Lords and 
Commons. 

Hearing that the famous Donnybrook Fair 
was under full headway, a few miles from the 
city, we drove out one pleasant afternoon, 
hoping to see Irish character in some new va- 
rieties. But, on reaching the ground, we soon 
despaired of seeing much in this way, remark- 
ing everywhere the presence of those patent 
suppressors of popular spirit and jollity, indi- 
vidual originality and fan—soldiers and police- 
men. It was a novel, a bustling and crowded, 
but by no means an animating scene. There 
was everything to be sold, and nothing seemed 
to be selling. There was plenty of eating and 
drinking, and nobody seemed the heartier or 
happier. There was everywhere evident an 
awakened effort at enjoyment and amusement, 





Indian canoe, and I shall not soon forget the 
wild, almost mad excitement, the peculiar, 
peril-zested pleasure of the swift descent, when 
our little fairy bark seemed to leap fearlessly 
from ledge to ledge, yet quickly and cunning- 
ly to avoid all fatal enticing currents, sharp 
rocks lying in wait under cover of white foam, 
and angry waters whirling in delirious eddies. 

On our return to the city, we visited the old 


ful legend is told, which I cannot now pause 
to relate, but which, a year ago, I made the 
subject of a ballad—as perhaps you may re- 
member. After an outside survey of the old 
castle, which is in a fine state of preservation, 
considering its great age, we visited one of the 
largest lace manufactories, in which I was 
pleased to see many poor girls employed, but 








pained to find them crowded into two small 
and ill-ventilated rooms. While breathing the 
close air of those workshops, and looking on 
the pale, worn faces of some of the toiling young 
creatures around me, the delicate beauty of 
the richest lace they wrought had small charm 
for even my feminine fancy. 
In one of our drives in Limerick, we passed 
through a sort of rag fair, which showed us 
where the beggars obtained that marvellous 
variety of color and texture so remarkable in 
their costume. Here we saw some strange spe- 
cimens of the last dire extremity of tattered 
civilization—only to be distinguished from sav- 
age scantness of apparel and embruted stupid- 
ity, by greater squalor and a sullen conscious- 
ness, which has not the grace of shame. We 
saw one lad whose whole attire did not boast 
of one ordinary garment, but who was literal- 
ly hung with rags, by means of a cord wound 
about his body, sustaining fragments of every 
conceivable shape and color—so his entire cos- 
tume was a curious piece of festooning. Ah, 
there is little need for the tourist to pass through 
this part of Ireland, “spying out the nakedness 
of the land”—it is thrust upon him at every 
turn. Yet you must not believe that ail this 
outward wretchedness is real, necessary, and 
helpless. By far the larger number of those 
who apply to the traveller for charity are vag- 
abondish in their instincts and indolent in their 
habits, and prefer to beg rather than to labor, 
either in or out of the work-house, ‘The profes- 
sional beggar dresses, for his part, with as 
much care and skill as any other actor; and 
the whine, the limp, the melancholy tale, blind- 
ness, palsy, widow’s tears, and orphan’s wails, 
are often the results of laborious practice and 
splendid triumphs of art. You must bear this- 
in mind, and “set your face as a flint,” if you 
would enjoy Ireland. ‘I have heard here an 
anecdote of a wealth; American gentleman, 
ot large-hearted and tender-hearted benevo- 
lence, who, after making a tour through some 
of the poorer parts of the island, and scattering 
pennies among crowds of ragged urchins where- 
ever he went, dropping a tear and a sixpence 
into every blind beggar’s extended hat, or to 
every “poor widdy’s” hand—returned to his 
hotel, in Dublin, a saddened man, and shut 
himself in his room to muse on the sorrows and 
sufferings of the innumerable host of peregrin- 
ating paupers, infantile, maternal, juvenile, and 
ancient, which had thronged his way through 
many days. Suddenly he heard, somewhere 
without his door, a sweet voice, and the plain- 
tive notes of a harp. “Ah!” exclaimed the 
good man, “some poor creature, having heard 
of my benevolence, has followed me here, and 
is appealing to my sympathies through one of 
the mournful ancient melodies of her native 
and. What a melting, heart-breaking voice! 
Heavens! what a touching strain was that! I 
can endure it no longer,” and, with tearful agi- 
tation, he rings violently. ¥ 
“Waiter, | can’t stand this—give that wo- 
man half a crown for me, and send her away.” 
The waiter stood aghast, for the harpist 
and singer was a noble lady in the next room. 
But | must not loiter by the way in this man- 
ner. From Limerick to Dublin by rail. At 
the latter place I was taken quite seriously 
ill—the rather late climax or result of my se- 
Vere sickness on crossing the channel. Fortu- 
nately, perhaps I should say Providentially, I 
had bronght a letter of introduction to Sir 
Philip Crampton, the distinguished Surgeon 
General of Ireland, and the father of the pres- 
ent British Minister at Washington, who in 
this hour of need. gave me the benefit of his 
world-renowned skill, taking from the 
office ‘Ml air professional, and giving to it the 
grace of a kind, friendly proffer, and the charm 
of a gentle, high-bred courtesy, as indescriba- 
le as it is inimitable. Thus circumstanced, 
iy sick bed and I soon parted company. What 
saw of Dublin after I got about, pas durin, 
a brief subsequent visit, I will strive taciesetl 
and relate in few words, : 
re first visit was to the Mount-Joy Model 
"ison—constructed and conducted very much 
W. the plan of the Philadelphia Penitentiary. 
© were most favorably impressed by the or- 
Seen meses 
: $ e in umane feel- 
ng shown’ by the officers with whom we con- 









un-Irish and lamentable in the extreme. You 
heard little langhter or singing, and both the 
fiddling and dancing were mechanical and 
spiritless. There were half a dozen theatres, 
wad every variety of “show;” and for an hour 
before the performance commenced, managers, 
actors, clowns, and “ Ethiopian minstrels,” pa- 
raded in front of their booths, shouting and 
bidding for customers, with furious ringing of 
bells and mad beating of drums. “Ladies and 
gintlemin, walk in and see the Roosian Lam- 
bert, the fattest man in the civilized world.” 
“Ladies and gintlemin, let me warn you agin 
a chate, in a frindly way, just—sure it’s no 
Roosian at all, but a poor divil from Skibber- 
een, fatted on turnips. Walk in here, and see 
an ilegant collection of monkeys, and a beauti- 
ful famale kangeroo, all for a penny.” “Ladies 
and gentlemen, come and patronize the legiti- 
mate drama, and witness the thrilling and 
bloody tragedy of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ at tup- 
pence an ’ead!” 

As a matter of course, there was on the 
ground a large representation of beggars. |] 
was struck by one poor old “cratur’s” peculiar 
and touching blessing, “ May the Lord bless 
yer honor, and yer honor’s husband, prisint or 
to be, and grant you both health and pace, and 
many happy Donnybrooks!” 

As we were returning to our car, through a 
little crowded lane, I remarked to my friends, 
“Tt is quite trne what we were told in Dublin, 
the glory of Donnybrook has departed since 
the advent of Father Mathew with his dispen- 
sation of teetotalism, and the more perfect and 
powerful organization of police, both throwing 
cold water on its ancient spirit of fight and 
frolic. One now hears no singing of wild bal- 
lads, and sees no swinging of shillelahs; there 
is an unnatural propriety, a dreary orderliness, 
a flat sobriety, prevailing here.” Just then, I 
was somewhat rudely pressed on by a sturdy 
young woman, who seemed, with elbows and 
knuckles, to be making a rough medical ex- 
amination of my spinal vertebrae, testing the. 
elastic properties of my ribs, and the temper of 
my shoulder-blades. Shrinking from this se- 
vere infliction, | complained to the gentleman 
on whose arm I leant, of the too pressing atten- 
tions of the person behind me ; whereupon the 
damsel exclaimed, “I’m not behind you at 
all!” following this astounding declaration 
with certain spirited expressions, and finally 
indulged herself in some remarks which I could 
but consider irrelevant, consisting of compari- 
sons between my personal appearance and her 
own, decidedly unfavorable to the former, 
This was the first inhospitable treatment I had 
received in Ireland. To have my slight femi- 
nine attractions, my humble claims to good 
looks, not alone questioned, but flatly denied, 
at that joyous ancient gathering-place, that 
high festival of the kindly Irish peasantry— 
Donnybrook Fair—by a Donnybrook fair, was 
& most unexpected discourtesy. 

The society which we were so fortunate as 
to see in Dublin, impressed us most agreeably.. 
All you have heard of the beauty, intelligence, 
tact, and charming vivacity of Irish ladies, you 
may believe—you cannot believe too much. 
The Irish gentlemen, for gifts of conversation 
and entertainment, and for a warm, familiar, 
yet polished courtesy, are absolutely un 
able. Yet [ have somewhat against them. I 
have frequently found them wanting in the 
spirit of nationality—completely anglicised in 

thought and feeling. They, many of them, 
speak of Ireland and the Irish as though not of 
it, or them. An Irish aristocrat speaks of the 
poor peasantry very much as the Southern 
American speaks of the blacks. 

My illness in Dublin cost me the relinquish- 
ment of a visit to mee and Connemara, and 
the pilgrimage which I would gladly have 
made to the birth-place and “the Deserted Vil- 
lage” of Goldsmith. My friend, Mr. Bennock, 
who made this tour, was greatly charmed with 
the wild picturesqueness of the scenery, and 
reported very favorably as to the character, 
condition, industrial prospects, and educational 
privileges, of the people. 

Trusting, my earnest-hearted friend, that I 
have not exhausted your patience by a letter 
too femininely garrulous and gossippy, I re- 
main, as ever, yours, 

Grace GREENWOOD. 

DisENTHRALLED.—The following pungent 
letter we find in the Wellington Journal, of 
Lorain, Ohio: - 

Mr. Epitor: Heretofore, whenever I have 
exercised the privilege of an American citizen, 
at the polls, —— has been with the Demo- 
nA el ause I supposed them to be 
what they professed—the friends of human 

and freedom. so I consider jin Poe 

ed Democratic its appro e 
rates Fugitive Len iad its adoption of a 
Platform intended to pa gre all agitation of 
. the subject of haman rights, has proved itself 
treacherous to the principles of justice and lib- 
rab is unworthy the support of a true-hearted, 

ndent man. If any one should gee 
ee * +, have 
ve left me and 


sen 
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measures ;) When accused of leaving his party, 
and not remaining a Jackson man, he replied, 
“T am a Jackson man yet, but Gen. Jackson is 
not.” So of myself: I am still a Democrat, and 
adhere to the principles of Democracy, which 
the Democratic party have left. I go for the 
“HIGHER LAW,” A Free Democracy UNTRAM- 
MELLED BY THE Stave Power, Harr, Free 
Princrpies, Free Sor, Free Spercu, anp 
Free Men. But [ will not detain you longer, 
but will, close with three cheers for Hale, and 
for the friends of truth and humanity in every 
land. Bens. F. Evpripee. 
Wellington, Sept. 15, 1852. 





STATE CONVENTION IN N. HAMPSHIRE—THE 
INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACY. 


This Convention met in Concord, on the 234, 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives ; 
but it was soon found that there was not room 
enough, and it adjourned to the more spacious 
Hall at the Depot. The Manchester (N. H.) 
Democrat says it “was by far the largest and 
most spirited gathering of our friends ever con- 
vened in the State.” 


“ Nor was the Convention made up of poli- 
ticians, or trading and professional men, but of 
the laboring class—men who have no time to 
throw away, and who mean something when 
they come together to take counsel. Some of 
our opponents who were present freely admit- 
ted it to be the largest and most enthusiastic 
Convention held by any party for the past 
year.” 

The Convention was addressed by Mr. Ad- 
ams, Mr. Webb, and Dr. Palfrey—(we rejoice 
to see him in the field)—all of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Goodale, of Manchester, proposed that, 
in view of the heroic efforts and eminent abili- 
ty of the Free Demovracy of Massachusetts, 
three cheers be given them; which proposal 
was enthusiastically responded to by the Con- 
vention. 

The following electoral ticket was formed : 

Electors at Large—Hon. Nathaniel S. Berry, 
Hebron ; Gen. Samuel Griffin, Nelson. 

Electors of Districts—Alvah Smith, Lemp- 
ster: Aaron Quimby, Danville ; Alonzo Smith, 
Manchester. 

The Convention concluded to make no nomi- 

nation for the oflice of Governor, at present. 

FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION IN 
NEW YORK. 


We present an abridged account of this Con- 
vention. The nominations will command the 
cordial support of the Independent Democracy 
of New York. Mr. Tompkins, the son of Gov. 
Daniel D. Tompkins, one of the greatest men 
New York ever produced, is a prominent Dem- 
ocrat, voted for Van Buren in 1848, and has 
continued steadfast in the faith he then pro- 
fessed. Seth M, Gates, formerly a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and the Free Democratic 
candidate in 1848 for Lieutenant Governor, has 
signalized himself by his consistent devotion to 
the cause of Freedom. The other candidates 
are no less estimable. The Oneida Telegraph 
Says : 

“Charles A. Wheaton and George Curtiss 
are tried and true men—men of ability, and 
capable of discharging the duties of the offices 
for which they are nominated. We like the 
nominations. The men who compose the ticket 
are all men for whom thoroughgoing temper- 
ance men can consistently vote. If they had 
not been, they would not have been nominated.” 
We hope to see a thorough organization of 
the Independent Democracy of New York. 


The Free Democracy.—New York State Conven- 
tion.—The Platform.— Nominations for State 
Officers. 

Syracuse, Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1852. 

The Free Democratic State Convention as- 
sembled in this city to-day, at the Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Charles A. Wheaton, of the State Commit- 

tee, called the Convention to order. Alonzo 8. 

Ball, of New York city, was appointed tempo- 

rary Chairman, and E. W. Stewart, of Buffalo, 

and 8. E. Church, of Madison, Secretaries. 

Fifty-four delegates were reported present. 

A committee of eight, bemg one from each 

Judicial district, was appointed, to report per- 

manent officers of the Convention. 

A committee of ten was also appointed, to 

prepare resolutions for the action of the Con- 

vention. 

Adjourned till 3 o’clock. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Convention re-assembled at 3 o’clock. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization 

reported the following officers of the Conven- 

tion: 

President—Lyman Clary, of Onondaga. 

Vice Presidents—C. B. Le Baron, of N. York; 
K. H. Williams, of Westchester ; G. Van Hor- 
zen, of Rensselaer; James Reddington, of St. 
Lawrence; G. F. Chase, of Oswego; 8. Dutton, 
of Delaware; 8. C. Cuyler, of Wayne; 
Bushnell, of Orleans. 

Secretaecies—Messrs, Stewart, Church, and 
H. A. Smith, of Chautauque. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following, by their Chairman, Mr. Church: 

Whereas it is both proper and incumbent 
on all political parties, organized for permanent 
existence and practical purposes, to make a 
distinct declaration of the principles and objects 
they seek to promote, both in reference to ques- 
tions of National and State policy; and whereas 
the Free Democracy, being so organized, and 
having, at their late National Convention at 
Pittsburgh, made such declaration of their 
principles and objects as respects their Nation- 
al policy; which deelaration is by this Conven- 
tion adopted, ratified, and approved, whereby 
it only remains to this Convention to indicate 
the position of the party upon questions affect- 
Pie the interests of our own great State: there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That the Free Democracy demand 
the constitutional right’ of trial by jury to all 
persons, of whatever color or condition, in all 
questions affecting personal Mherty. 

Resolved, That proper laws he passed, forbid- 
ding the use of the prisons and property, and 
forbidding the interference of any officer of the 
State, for any purpose inconsistent with the 
rights and liberties of the whole people, with- 
out discrimination. 

Resolved, That laws be passed for testing the 
constitutionality of any laws of the General 
Government which in any wise encroach upon 
the resérved and constitutional rights of the 


ple, and especially of the Fugitive Slave 
.aw ; and thaf, in the miean wme, such rights 


be adequately protected from threatened inva- 
sion. 

Resolved, That the true source of all great- 
ness and happiness, as well as the true security 
of libetty, lies in the virtue and intelligence of 
the people: therefore, 

Resolved, That the encouragement of general 
education, with laws for the protection of the 
public morals, while guarding against secta- 
rian and political or ‘social discrimination, 
should become the first aud constant care of 
the State. 

Resolved, That the tillers of the soil should 
become its owners; that to that end the State 
should, in every constitutional-way, seek to 
perfect titles to land within the State, and to 
convert leasehold estates into estates in fee, 
having respect always to the vested rights of 
the parties thereto. 

The vote for Governor was then taken, viva 
voce. Minthorne Tompkins, Hiram Barney, 8. 
M. Gates, Bradford R. Wood, Charles D. Shep- 
herd, Wm. Fay, Gerrit Smith, and Wm. Good- 
ell, were seyerally & ap esr as candidates for 
the nomination. Mr. Wood was subsequently 
withdrawn, as were Gerrit Smith and Mr. 
Goodell. ‘The roll was then called, in the midst 
of which Mr. Tompkins was in ted as to 
his sentiments on the Maine Law. was re- 
ported sound on that question.. The balloting 
then proceeded, and resulted as follows : 

Tompkins, 29 ; Gates, 23 ; Barney, 3; Fay, 1. 

Minthorne geaeted wep then unanimously 
nominated. Seth M: Gates was nominated for 
Lieutenant Governor, by acclamation ; Charles 
A. Wheaton, for Canal Commissioner ; George 
Curtis, for State Prison _ i 
a and Alfred Babcock for Electors at 

ge. 

A full district electoral ticket was also nomi- 
district, H 8 C 2d. C. W. L 

» ee ROPNGF . W. Lynn > 
3d. Wm. 8. Underhill ; 4th. Sam 








10th, Chas, Greggs ; 11th, none ; 12th. Calvert 
Cunfield ; 13th. Lewis Crandall; 14th. Wm. J. 
Ross; 15th. Leonard Gibbs; 16th. N. Morse ; 
17th. Wim. B, Stebbins ; 18th. Ellis Bee ; 19th. 
Isane S. Ford; 20th. Merrit Peckham: 21st. 
John D. Sawyer; 22d. Geo. Salmon; 23d. I. 
Thompson ; 24th. Nathan Soule; 25th. John 
J. Wilson ; 26th. Melanecthon Lewis; 27th. F. 
O. Rogers ; 28th. Geo. Smith ; 29th. —— Ros. 
well; 30th. Charles O. Shepherd; 31st. Peter 
weg A 32d. Asa Warren ; 33d. Wm. H. Zéw. 

Mr. Chase then introduced Mr. Tompkins to 
the assembly, as a worthy son of an illustrious 
sire. 

Mr. Tompkins addressed the Convention, ac- 
knowledging the honor done him, ayowing his 
devotion to the Free Soil doctrines, and declar- 
ing, “T will stand by them, so help me God!” 
amid boisterous cheers and hurras. : 

_ The platform was adopted, and the Conyen- 
tion adjourned until 7 o’clock, when General 
Wilson will speak. 

The Convention is quite enthusiastic, but the 
attendance is small. 





Dr. N. 8. Townsnenp Re-Nominatep.—Our 
friend, Dr. Townshend, who so {faithfully rep- 
resented the cause of Freedom at the late ses- 
sion of Congress, has been re-nominated in the 
fourteenth district, by a delegate Convention 
for the counties of Lorain, Medina, Ashland, 
and Wayne, which met at Harrisville on the 
23d. After his nomination, he addressed the 
Convention in a very able speech, when the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we most cordially approve of 
the course of Hon. N.S. Townshend in Con- 
gress, and believe that he has already demon- 
strated to the country that he is an unflinch- 
ing and fearless advocate of human liberty, an 
able champion and faithful defender of our 
glorious cause ; and for his fidelity to the same 
we pledge him, at the ensuing election, our 
united and hearty support. : 

The Convention then selected the following 
gentlemen as Congressional Committee : 

Philemon Bliss, of Lorain county ; H. Porter, 
of Ashland county ; Wm. T. Wellen, of Medina 
county ; Eugene Pardee, of Wayne county. 

The district which he represents has been so 
altered as purposely to throw obstacles in the 
way of his re-election; but we hope they may 
be overcome. The district can have no better 
representative. He is independent, fearless, 
faithful—with a sound judgment, and a per- 
sonal bearing that disarms prejudice. 

Tue Bouters in Salem, Mass., from the Con- 
vention that nominated George Hood, of Lynn, 
in the place of Mr. Rantoul, have agreed to 
call another Convention to nominate an oppo- 
sition candidate. 


Tue Botters’ State Commirtes, (Mass.,) 
have concluded not to hold another State Con- 
vention. 





Gerrit Smiru.—Mr. Hine, of Cincinnati, 
lately addressed a letter to Mr. Smith, in the 
columns of the New York Tribune, reproach- 
ing that gentleman with inconsistency, because, 
while himself a land monopolist, he undertook 
to denounce slaveholding. The reply of Mr. 


Smith should teach people to look before they 
eap. 
Perersoro, Monday, Sept. 21, 1852. 

Str: I have this moment read your letter to 
me in the New York Tribune. 
You have been misinformed. You believe 
that I own six hundred thousand acres of land. 
It is true that, after my father’s death, I found 
myself to he the owner of nearly a million of 
acres of land. But long since, [ had rid myself 
of almost all of it. In what way it was that | 
rid myself of a considerable share of it, is for 
others (for several thousands of poor people) 
and not for myself to publish. 
You tell me—perhaps by way of making fun 
of me—that “five farms would be enough ” for 
me. I answer, that I own no farms, and that 
I should count it a good bargain could I ex- 
change all the scraps and remnants of my 
father’s wild tracts for five farms, or even three 
farms. 
You are willing that I should live in “com- 
fortable prey You will make big eyes 
when [ tell you that my home would not rent 
for seventy dollars a year. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. A. Hine, Cincinnati. 


Gerrit Smith is a kind of an exception to 
human nature. 


Gerrit SmitH, 


Hate anp THE Democrats.—The Western 
Reserve Chronicle says : 

“On the 22d, Mr. Hale spoke at Mt. Gilead, 
Morrow county, bearding the very lion of the 
Slave Democracy in his den. Two thousand 
were in attendance, and the enthusiasm was 
great. A correspondent says that in the town 
of Bennington, heretofore Democratic, the 
Hunker Democracy will this fall have less than 
half a dozen to recount the terrible calamity 
that has befallen their party.” 


Tur Branvon (Vt.) Post commences its 
fourth volume on the first Thursday of October, 
instant. It calls upon its delinquent subscri- 
bers to pay up. There ought to be no delin- 
quents to Free Soil papers, these times. They 
ought to pay up promptly, so as to make the 
hearts of their editors hopeful and energetic. 
It will be the best evidence that their labors 
are appreciated. 


-- > 


¢@ Tue Liperty Party of New York met at 
Syracuse last Thursday, and nominated Wm. 
R. King for Governor, and Preston Mann for 
Lieutenant Governor. 

The party acting with Wm. Goodell is re- 
ported to have held quite an inharmonious 
Convention, which suoceeded in making but 
one nomination—that for Prison Inspector. 





The nomination of Gerrit Smith for Con- 
gress in the 22d Congressional district, New 
York, is not a Free Democratic nomination, as 
we learn from the Oneida Telegraph, but was 
made by a Convention of independent voters of 
all parties, and will command the votes even of 
some Hunkers and Silver Grays. 

Some Lert.—The Wyoming (N. Y.) County 
Mirror says, that at the late Free Democratic 
County Meeting there, the presence and deci- 
ded action of a number of vid Democrats who 
left the old party and entered into the Free 
Soil movement in 1848, gave encouraging as- 
surance that some of the Barnburners had 
made up their minds to endure to the end. 

“Weex._y Free Press” is the title of a 
new paper, started at Sheboygan Falls, Wis- 
consin, by J. A. Smith, editor; devoted to the 
cause of Freedom, Free Soil and Free Men, River 
and Harbor Improvements, and Land Reform. 
It goes for Hale and Julian. - Price, $1.50 per 
annum. The editorials in the number before 
us are well written and to the point. Success 
to it. a 
Tue De Royer Banner, of Madison coun- 
ty, New York, has hoisted the names of Hale 
and Julian. 





The Fitchburg (Mass.) News, heretofore a 
neutral paper, has hoisted the banner of Hale 
and Julian, and will in future rank among the 
advocates of Free Democracy. Success to it. 
Inpiana.—The True Democrat, published at 
Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana, comment- 
ing upon a remark of the State Journal, that 
Mr. Hale will not receive more than - three 
thousand yotes in Indiana, says: 

“The editor knows nothing of the feelings 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oswego, New York, Sept. 24, 1852.—Subjoin- 
ed are the names of eleven additional subscri- 
bers to your invaluable paper. The good work 
is progressing in this neighborhood; thinkin 
men of both great parties are getting more an 
more dissatisfied with the position in which the 
Baltimore platforms have placed them, though 
most of them I fear will find the party fetters 
too strong, just now, to allow them to do the 
thing that is right. Yet we mean to send Ger- 
ritt Smith to Congress, and no mistake ; and 
we mean to get help from ont the enemy’s 
camp too. 

Cadiz, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1852.—The old pro- 
slavery parties are doing their best té induce 
the people to choose between two evils, each 
endeavoring to prove that theirs is the least. 
But many of the good and virtuous, when they 
examine the principles set forth in both the 
platforms, are brought to the conclusion that 
that word least will not very well apply. They 
therefore think that the best way for them to 
do is to “cease to do evil, learn to do well, 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, &c.,” and 
are therefore determined to unite with the 
friends of Freedom, in opposition to the Com- 
promise measures and the Fugitive Slave Law 
in particular. 

Pennsville, Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
September 28, 1852.—I send ‘enclosed one dol- 
lar, for which you will please send twenty-five 
or thirty copies of Mr. Sumner’s speech, and 
the balance in some other public documents. 
We want them for distribution. 

I have generally voted on the side with those 
who call themselves Democrats, but I must con- 
fess the concessions, pledges, and promises, 
made by that party in the Baltimore platform, 
are too revolting for me to “swallow.” I never 
will give my vate to support a system of meas- 
ures so repugnant to every principle of liberty 
and equality; and for anything I can see, the 
best that can be said of the Whig platform is 
that it is merely the shadow of the Democrat- 
ic one, and you know the shadow always re- 
sembles the substance—in a word, it is prrro. 
Judging from their creeds, both parties have 
waged a war against liberty and freedom of 
speech, and contending with each other for the 
spoils. What a glorious warfare! _[ therefore 
take my stand upon the Pittsburgh platform, 
and shall do all I can for Hale and Julian. 


Wentworth, Lake county, Illinois, Sept. 24.— 
We, the Free Democracy, are denounced as 
the “one idea” party, sneeringly, by Hunker 
Whigs and Democrats. I believe that all sects 
and parties have “one idea,” which is para- 
mount to all others, or rather all others grow 
out of the “one idea,” and are the results of 
carrying out this “one idea.” The “one idea” 
of Christianity is “to love thy neighbor as thy- 
self;” all other ideas, precepts, truths, and doe- 
trines, go to carry out this “one idea.” The 
“one idea ” of despotism is to sustain itself, and 
all the tyrannical acts and oppressive laws are 
directed to this one point. The “one idea” of 
the Free Democracy is Freedom, and Free Soil, 
Free Speech, and Free Men, are the legitimate 
emanations from that “one idea,” and it stands 
opposed to slavery, oppression, and wrong, in 
every form. The “one idea” of Hunkerdom is 
“spoils;” mere Whig and Democratic politi- 
cians have only this “one idea” of spoils. Sla- 
very is not upheld by them at the North be- 
cause they love it; the portly Boston merchant 
does not leave his fireside or counting room, to 
escort a trembling fugitive to Southern bond- 
age, from his love of slavery. Neither is it be- 
cause “Shadrach is loose,” and the Union in 
danger, as Mr. Mannehas well shown in his 
late speech, but it is because he fears he shall 
lose the spoils of the Southern market. And 
politicians do not believe each other’s measures 
and men are not the “ Genuine Sarsaparilla of 
old Dr. Townsend,” but they ery them down 
as “souring and fermenting stuff,” all for the 
“one idea,” spoils. Now, these same politicians 
and merchants, if they saw opposition to slave- 
ry was necessary to carry out their “ one idea,” 
would turn a back somerset as quick as the 
Great Secretary did a forward one on the 7th 
of March, and look as honest and grave as 
though their heels had never been in the air. 


West Troy, Sept. 27, 1852.—There never 
was a time when the honest, thinking men of 
the two prominent political parties were so 
poryenar: gas | disgusted with those organizations |, 
as now. There is a pause among even those 
who were once active partisans. Political ha- 
rangue is useless; the people won’t go to hear 
it. Party poles are erected; half a dozen 
priedaewr At are enough to do that—the people 
stay at home. Fifes and kettle-drums, flaunt- 
ing flags and frothy politicians, all, all, have 
had their day; and from present indications 
we verily believe that the people are beginning 
to think it high time to have theirs. So mote 
at be ! 

And with three hearty cheers for the Era 
and its 20,000 subscribers, and nine more for 
our nominee, we bid you good night. 

By the way—those two little gems from the 
pen of Eliza Sproat. I deem it almost sacri- 
lege to mutilate one of my Eras ; but I great- 
ly fear that, between my scrap-book and such 
a crime, the scissors may yet prevail. 


M. E, 


Carrollton, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1852 —A meeting 
of the Free Democratic party of Carroll coun- 
ty, Ohio, was held in Carrollton, on Saturday, 
September 25. Benjamin Manifold was called 
to the chair, and A. R. Dempster appointed 
Secretary. It was then 
Resolved, That we proceed to nominate a 
county ticket. 
During the pendency of the above resolu- 
tion, the meeting was addressed by Jeremiah 
Phillips, of Leesville; after which, the county 
ticket was formed. 
Moved and carried, that we have a mass 
meeting of the Free Democracy in Carrollton 
at an early day in October, and that Jeremiah 
Phillips, A. R. Dempster, and John Palmer, be 
a committee to secure the services of Hon. J. 
R. Giddings, Judge Spalding, J.C. Vaughan, 
Mr. Braburn, or some other competent persons, 
to address the meeting. 
That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the Carrollton papers Cleveland 
True Democrat, and National Eva. 
On motion, adjourned. 

B. Mantroxp, Chairman. 

A. R. Dempster, Secretary. 


Castine, Maine, Sept. 27, 1852.—Where are 
the Free-Soilers of Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia? Will not their delegates in the 
Pittsburgh Convention see to it that there is 
an electoral ticket for Freedom in each of 
those States? Where is North Carolina? Free- 
dom had a few friends there four years ago. 
Are they not still steadfast in the fuith? In 
Missouri there must be freemen enongh to do 
something at this election. And are there not 
seven Northern men, citizens of Louisiana, 
who yet retain Northern principles, and who 
will raise a voice for Freedom there, feeble 
though it be? Will not California do something 
for the cause of Free Democracy? And are 
there not some men in New Jersey who have 
not bowed and will not bow the knee to the 
image of Baal? As yet I have seen no ac- 
count of any movement there. Let no one say 
it is too late. It would have been better to 
have begun sooner, but better late than not at 
all. Cannot the Era give some answer to 
these questions, and perhaps arouse some who 
might otherwise slumber ? 


Schaghticoke, Sept. 28, 1852—We are anx- 
ious for the documents—the people are all 
ready to read them. I never saw such a will- 
ingness to read Free Soil documents as there is 
this fall. i 

' | attended the Free Soil Convention at Union 
village, Washington county, last Saturday, 
and it would haye done you to see the 
sturdy yeomanry of the towns of Greenwich 
and Easton assembled together. A number of 
them had never acted with us before ; and the 
reason of their being there was, that great 
kage of the Era, that comes loaded with 
truth, shedding its rays of light upon those 
who had been kept in darkness so long. 


Carthage. N. Y., Sept. 28, 1852.—The cause 
in which we are en in this vicinity is 
ining ground, although our leaders have de- 
serted us. I live in the district formerly rep- 
resented by Charles E. Clarke. The Demo- 

















John B. Wells; 6th. Alonzo S. Ball; 7th. Chas. 
Hingein ; 8th. Thos. 8. Berry ; 9th. 'Wm. Jay ; 


“ 


of the people. If he could read the signs of | erats have nominated a Whiskey Hunker. 
ns Se eee ee ive Hale and | Hon. Caleb Lyon has taken the stump, and 
Julian three thousand bo of i the Whi of poem. one Rag re 
district alone, if we w isfied with | gress. platform embraces ing away 
that. But we incline to the belief that there | slavery in the District of Columbia and the 
ee honest ecg Territories. cree. 

Praca sot aiventnonehenat the Baltimore | - The whole number of blind | in the* 


" ; United States is 9,702. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
The most important feature of the European 


the death of the Duke of Wetuincron, which 
took place on the 14th of the present month. 
n this event, a conspicuous character in mod- 
ern English history has passed away—a con- 
necting link between the present and past gen- 
erations—a man remarkable for the skill with 
which he availed himself of the fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances rather than for the 
pre-eminent intellectual endowments which are 
usually the condition of the broad and brilliant 
reputation which he had long enjoyed. 

Lord Wellington was born in Ireland in 
1769, on the first of May according to most of 
his biographers, although he celebrated the 
18th of June as the anniversary of that event, 
and at the time of his death accordingly had 
nearly completed one-half of his eighty-fourth 

ear. He was the fourth son of the seennd 

iarl of Mornington. Destined to the profes- 
sion of arms from an early age, after receiving 
the rudiments of his education at the famous 
Eton school, he became a member of the Mili- 
tary College of, Angiers in France, then under 
the direction of the celebrated Pignerol. In 
his eighteenth year, he received an ensigncy in 
the British army, and a few months after was 
promoted to a lieutenancy. On the 30th of 
June, 179!, he was elevated to the command of 
a foot company, and in the course of the next 
year obtained a troop in the light dragoons. 
Having been gazetted to a lieutenant colonelcy 
in 1793, in the following year he was ordered 
with his regiment to join the Earl of Moira’s 
expedition to the coasts of France, but being 
countermanded soon after embarcation, the 
vessels sailed for Ostend, to re-enforce the Duke 
of York. In 1796, having received the ¢om- 
mission of colonel, he sailed for India, of which 
his brother, the Marquis Wellesley, was soon 
after appointed Governur-General. The career 
of Lord Wellington (then Colonel Wellesley) in 
India extended from 1797 to 1806, during 
which time he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general—a distinction which he had won 
by his valor and conduct in various important 
military services. On his arrival. in England 
in the spring of 1806, he was ordered to join 
the Earl of Cathcart and General Don, who 
were attempting a junction with the allied 
Austrian and Russian armies in a contemplated 
march to Paris. This plan fell through, and, 
contrary to the advice of Gen. Wellesley, the 
troops were remanded to England. He now 
took his seat as a member of the House of 
Commons, and in the following year accepted 
the office of Secretary for Ireland. In the sum- 
mer of this year, 1807, he again engaged in 
active service, and held a distinguished post in 
the expedition against Copenhagen. 
On his return to England, he was ordered to 
the Peninsula, and arrived at Corunna July 20, 
1808. After the Convention of Cintra, to which 
he gaye a reluctant assent, he resumed his 
functions as Irish Secretary, until the re-organ- 
ization of the army in 1809, when he assumed 
the command, and arrived at Lisbon on the 22d 
April of that year. The battle of Talavera 
was fought on the 27th of June, in which the 
French, after a desperate struggle, were driven 
over the Abenhe. For his conduct in this cam- 
paign, Wellesley was elevated to the peerage, 
by the title of Baron Douro and Viscount Wel- 
lington, with a pension of £2,000 a year. After 
a succession of victories in Spain and Portugal, 
in the summer of 1813, he made a triumphal 
entry into Madrid, and at the same time was 
created Marquis of Wellington by the Prince 
Regent. A series of brilliant successes ensued, 
the battle of Toulouse terminating his seventh 
peninsular campaign. Returning to England 
in the spring of 1814, Wellington was received 
with the public honors due to his admirable 
services ; a grant of half a million sterling was 
made to him by the Commons; and suitable 
pensions were also bestowed on his newly-en- 
nobled lieutenants. On the 18th of June, 1815, 
the battle of Waterloo was fought, and suc- 
ceeded by the capitulation of Paris to the allied 
armies on July 3, 1815. Wellington was ap- 
pointed to the command of the army of occu- 
pation, and on'the final evacuation of France 
returned to England in 1818. 
From this time, the close of his military ca- 
reer may be dated, but he soon obtained dis- 
tinction in the management of civil affairs. On 
the resignation of Lord Goderich, in 1828, 
Wellington was instructed to form a new Cab- 
inet, and in 1829 gave his adhesion to the 
measures for Catholic Emancipation. Since 
that date, he has taken an active part in the 
leading political movements of England, main- 
taining the strictest Conservative views until 
the last extremity, and never leaving his posi- 
tion till he found further resistance to progress 
without effect—New York Tribune. 


_——_—oe 


Maysvitwr, (Ky.,) September 27.—Thirty-one 
slaves, from the neighborhood of Augusta and 
Dover, escaped to Ohio last night. They were 
traced to Ripley on the river, and were pur- 
sued hy their owners and others from this side. 
The clothes taken by the slaves were conceal- 
ed in a yard, and the owners were refused a 
warrant to search the house, in which it was 
supposed most of the slaves were hid. Five 
who had continued on were pursued by their 
masters, and three captured. They are ex- 
pected to be brought over to-night. The ne- 
groes of Ripley assisted in numbers, armed with 
guns, and surrounded the hotel where the Ken- 
tuckians stopped. Fears are entertained of a 
serious disturbance, as the Kentuckians remain 
there on the watch, and are determined to re- 
cover the slaves. Much indignation is felt here, 
because the authorities of Ripley refused to as- 
sist the masters by granting warrants, 

According to the testimony of several cor- 
respondents of the New York T'ribune, Mr. 
Hale will receive a large vote in Ohio. In one 
county, where Cass beat Taylor 1,000 votes, 
the writer says: “Scott will now beat Pierce, 
and Hale will poll more votes than either. 
Many Cass men are now for Hale.” Others 
give like testimony. 


——»>— 


The Democrats of Potter and McKean coun- 
ties, Pa., are out against the Baltimore plat- 
form, and the nominees who stand upon it so 
gracefully. R. P. Spalding, of Cleveland, (0.,) 
is up there, winning converts to Free Democ- 
racy.— An Exchange. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
[CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE PRA.|] 


BALTIMORE, 


On the hoof - $2.50 2 $3.62 
Beef cattle,{ Net - - - 500 a 7.00 

Gross average 3.1214 a 0.00 
Butter, per Ib. - -.- - 015. 4 0.20 
Cheese, perlb. - - - - 0.08 a 0.09 
Clover seed, per bushel - 5.25 @ 5.25 
Corn meal, per bbl.- - - 3.50 a 3.5614 
Corn, white, per bushel - 0.62 a 0.64 
Corn, yellow, per bushel - 0.67 a 0.68 
Corn, mixed, per bushel - 0.00 a 0.00 
Flour, Howard Street, - - 4.31 a 0.00 
Hams, perIb. - - - - O11 a 0.13 
Shoulders, per Ib. - - - 08% a 0.0914 
Sides, per Ib. - - - - - 0.10 a 0.1014 
Hogs, live - - - - -.- 7.25 @ 7.75 
Lard, in bbls. perlb. - - 0.1134 a 0.00 
Lard, in kegs, perlb. - - 0.1234 a 0.00 
Oats, per bushel- - - - 0.34 a 0.37 
Pork, sy per bbl. - - 18.00 a 0.00, 
Pork, Prime, per bbl. - - 16.87 a 17.00 
Rye, per bushel - - - - 0.70. a 0.73 
Rye flour - - - - - - 387 a 4.00 
Wheat, red, per bushel - 0.90 a& 0.95 
Wheat, white, per bushel - 0.96 a 1.04 
Wool, washed, per Ib. - - 0.30 a 0.36 
Wool, unwashed, per Ib. - 0.22 a 6.25 

NEW YORK. 


October 4.—Sales to-day of 550 bales cotton, 
at unchanged rates. Sales of 10,000 bbls. flour, 
at $4.31 a $4.37 for State ; Southern unchang- 
ed. Sales of 30,000 bushels white wheat, at 
$1.03 a $1.05, and red at 95 cents; Genesee, 
$1.09. Sales of 25,000 bushels mixed corn, at 
71% ets. Sales of 500 bbls. pork and 200 bbls. 
beet, at unchanged rates. Sales of 200 bbls. 
lard, at 1114 a 12 cents. Sales of 300 gallons 
linseed oil, at 78 cents. Sales of 200 bbls. 
whiskey, at 24 cents. Stocks—sales of Erie, 
at 8514; Reading, 9614; Pa. Coal Co, 111; 
Dauphin Coal Co., 64; Cumberland Coal Co., 
66. There was little business done, the recent 
defaleation being the absorbing topic of in- 
terest. 








JOHN OLIVER, CARPENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs,) Boston. 


‘O. SOLICITS jobs in Carpenter’s Work, such as re- 
o’pairing dwelling houses, at &e., and putting up 





and altermg any kind of fixtures. will, by prompe 
tention orders, endeavor to give entire faction to 
Mis poutenes =e June 36m 


news by the Canada, is the announcement of 


STATE CONVENTION. 


A Mass Convention of the Free Democracy 
of the State of Vermont will be held at Mont- 
pelier, on Friday, the 15th day of October next, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., for the pu of nomi- 
nating candidates for Electors of President and 
Vice President of the United States, and to ap- 
point a State Committee for the ensuing year. 
All opposed to the platforms adopted by the 
Whig and Democratic Conventions at Balti- 
more, and in favor of Hale and Julian, are in- 
vited to attend. Able speakers from other 
States are expected to address the Convention. 
it is hoped that every part of the State will be 
fully represented. 

LAWRENCE BRAINERD, 
W. H. Frencu, 
Roperick RicHaRDseON, 
M. M. Davis, 
J. D. Brap.ey, 

State Committee. 

St. Albans, Sept. 27, 1852. ' 


FREE DEMOCRATIC ELECTORAL AND STATE 
TICKET FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


For President—JOHN P. HALE. 
For Vice President—GEO. W. JULIAN. 
ELECTORAL TICKET. 

William B. Thomas, W. J. Mullen, Joseph 
Lindsey, Wm. Mahlkee, Hiram Miller, Isaac 
Roberts, Elijah Lewis, J. 8. Longshore, Elijah 
Dechert, Joseph Gibbons, M. McKinney, John 
W. Lott, W. C. Gildersleeve, George W. Jack- 
son, J. F. E. Seigert, G. Z. Dimmick, G. G. 
Colvin, James Smith, W. Wright, Peter Me- 
Coy, John Graff, W. Brownlee, N. B. Craig, 
Thomas Stephens, R. W..Cunningham, R. E. 
Anderson, T. F, Randolph. 

For Judge of the Supreme Court—William 
M. Stephenson, of Mercer. 

For Canal Commissioner—Jonas Weyman, of 
Philadelphia. 





THE IRVING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


This House has changed hands. The Measra. Howards 
have parted with all of their interest in the Hotel to 
Messrs Doolittle & Barroughs — H. Doolitt:e of inein- 
niti,an! William Il. Barrongha of Philadelphia. We un- 
derstand Mr, Doolittle furnishes the larger part cf the 
capital, and that the Honse is to be principally under the 
administration of Mr. Burroughs, who is to be the active 
partner, end has been a well known and very popular land- 
lord in Philadelpbia. Oct 7~ 3t 


AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL. 


As the season is with ua when there is always much sick- 
ness among children, caused by su-lden colds, it may not be 
amisea for us to mevtion that the new medicine, A YER'S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, attracting 80 much of the pub- 
lic notice, for the cure of serious luug ec mplaints, is, when 
used ja smali doses, one of the very be t in the world for 
occasional family use. It is simp'e a d harmless for chil- 
dren, as weil_as very palatable. We use the article our- 
selves, and wonld recommeud onr readers to call on the 
druggiats and get a bottle for trial 





INSTITUTE FOR COLOK ED YOUTH. 
‘—XHE new building and arrangements or opening the 
male department of this Institutien being now com- 
plete, the Managers, through their C mmittee, will be pre- 
pared to receive applications for admi-sion on Sixth day 
(Friday) next, 10h instant, at ten o’elock, at the schoot 
house on Lombard street, a ove Seventh 
Ube course of study, according to tne plan, will be full; 
comprising, in addition to the nsual elementary studies, 
Composition, History. A'gebra, Geometry, Mensuration, 
Plane and Spherical ‘Trigonometry, Surveying and Nayi- 
gation, Natural Philosophy Chemi-try, Mechanical Draw- 
ing and "rafting, Anatomy, and Physiology. frovision 
will be made, if necessary, for teachi: g other advanced 
studies and some of the languages 
The year will be divided into two terms: the firat dating 
from the ope:.ing on Second day (Monday) next, 13th inet ; 
the seeond commencing with the first Second day (first 
Monday) in Second month (Kebrnary ) The Vacation will 
be six weeks, from the middle of Seventh month (July.) 
Examinations of classes will take place within the closing 
week of each term, in the presence of tue Managers or their 
Committe», and of sach other persons as may be by them 
invited. 
Stidents who shall have satisfactorily finished the course 
of study, may have cértificates given by the Managers to 
thit effeet, recommending them to the Apprenticing Com- 
mittee fur assistance to learn some useful trade or busi- 
ni 88. 
Those obtaining such certificates of apvroval shall have 


quiting a knowledge of some useful trade, profession, or 
business 

Applicanta for admis ion must be able to pass an exam- 
ination in Reading Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic as fas as 
Fractions, and in the Geography of the United states. 
Expenses — Ten dollars per term, including books and 
stationery A limited number of those unable to pay will 
be admited without charge 

It is contemplated to open a female department. as socn 
as the present ene shal! have become proxperously estab- 
lished. Prof CHAKLES L REASON, Principal. 
Tustitule—Lomhbard street, ahane Seventh. 


COMMITTEE. 
Thomas Wistar, Abington, Pennsylvania 
Alfrea Cope Walnut street wharf, Phiiadelphia. 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth street, Philadel- 
phia ; 
israel H. Johnson, No. 35 Market street, Philadelphia. 
Os The Committee wiii attend on each Sixth day (Fri- 
day morning, at ten o’ciock, during the n onth, tu receive 
applicants. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo 7th, 1852.*° 


Oct.4—2¢ 





SOWEK & BARNES, 
UBL'ISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, No. 81 North 
Third street, Philadelphia, Publishers of 
PELTON’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Magnificent Outline Maps and Keys 
Map of Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 teet. 
Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
. Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 fe-t 2 inches. 
Map of the United States, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of tnrope, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
6 Map of Asia. 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 
7. Map ot South America and Atrica, 6 feet by 7 feet. 
This is the largest, most bexntiful, and most correct se- 
ries of Outline Maps in the wor 4, and a set of them should 
b« in every school in the country. They are used in the 
Girard College in Philadelphia, in the publie schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. and throughout New Eng and, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia Ohio, &e. 
The Keys are intended to he used by the scholars, and it 
is confidently believed thas a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphy can be acqnired from this system in one fifth the 
time required in the use of aay other The mips are the 
cheapest in the world, the whole series being withiu the 
reach of every country school. 
Orders for Maps and Keys, or any article in our line of 
business, promptly and faithfully att-nded to Address 
SOWEK & BARNES, 
Sept. 23—15t. 84 North Third street, Philadel bia. 
JEVLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
| ALLETT, DAVIS, & CO, the long established and 
celebrated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in 
order the hetter to accommodate their Southern ana Weat- 
ern customers, have recently opened ware rooms at No. 297 
Broadway, New York, where a large and full supply of their 
superior instruments, both with and without Coleman’s cel- 
ebrated AZotian accompaniment, may always be found. ‘The 
Aolian, by the skill acd improvement of Messts H. D.. & 
Co , has been divested of the harsh seraphine tons, and the 
pure pipe or flute tone substituted, giving to it all the 
sweetness and heauty of the parior organ. Their Pianos 
have been too long and favorably known to need commenda- 
tion —and when united to their Moulian, no sweeter music 
ean be found. Every instrnment warranted to give satis- 
faction, or the whole uf the purchase money will be return- 
ost aportation. 
<u ee ULD & BERRY, Sole Agenta, 
297 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of sheet 
music and musical instruction books to be tound in the 
United States. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
Aug %6 
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AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES, 
T. Gu.sert & Co.'s New York Ware-rooms, 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 


ge mwid the largest assortment of Pianos with and 
\ withont the eclebrated Improved A®vlian, may be 
found—au or which have the metallic frame, and are war- 
ranted to +tand any climate, and give entire satisfaction, 
and will be sold at great bargains By an experience of 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
Aéotian has been brought toa perfection »ttained by no 
others. ‘early 2,000 Al liane have been appliei, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
‘Pianos, convenient f.r small rooms. T.G -& Co’s Pianos 
are admitted to be sup¢rivr Go all others, owing to their 
firmne.s and long standing in tune. Prices tame as at the 
manufactory, Dealers supplied at liberai discounts K. H. 
Wade's, and t*e entire Boston catalogue of Music and In- 
struction Bo ka, furnished at this srore at wholesale. 
HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogsny cases, varying in 
prie’s from $30 to $150 Second hand AZ pian Pianos, from 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos. from $30 to $700 — Prince & 
Co’s Melodeons, from $35 to $90. curhars’s $55 to $90. 
Guitars, from $10 to $75 Ke., &e. Sept l6—Ly 








EDWARKD A, STANSBUGY, 


rs BROKER, No 2 Hanover street. New York. 
Stocks and uther Securities bought and s>'d, anu Pa- 
per negotixted. 

R-ferences. —H. Dwight, jr., Exq , New Vor<; C. P. 
Kirkiand Esq , do , Messrs. Weeks & Uo. do ; Meaara. 
J.&J5.H Peck & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sept. 9 

INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, MITTENS, &c. 

NWOUNTRY merchancs, in making their purchares, 

sbould not neglect these uesirable ana saleable articles. 
Their manufacture has been much improved recently, and 
they are made very durable. Partacalar attention is re- 
quested to the 
WOOL-LINED GLOVES AND MITTENS. 
They are indispensable in coid and wet weather. Ladies 
will tina these Gloves useful in any work that will soil the 
bands, at the same time that they will cure the worst salt 
rheum or chapped hands immediately. They are made all 
lengths, to protect the arms and wrists. For sale by Bowen 
& McNamee, New York; Norcross & Towne, Boston; John 
‘Thornley, Philadelphia; &. W. Punderson & Co , Baltimore ;. 
Gill & Brother, St Louis; Bart & Hickeox, Cinciunati, and 
by all Kubber dealers in the Union. 


For wale at retail by country merchants throughout the 
United States and Canada s ot 6—3m 


STAMMEKING CUR KD—KLOCUTIUN TAUGHT. 
KR. COMSTOCK’S Vocul Gymnusinm, Philadelphia, 
which has been in suceessfal operation for more than 
twenty years, is designed fur tne Promotion of Health, the 
Cure of Stammering. and the Correction ot Lisping and 
Fok gy sag eo 
ation. Address A. COMS'  D., 
‘No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia, 


PHONETIC baleen 0 Se 
i t mer ican 

Pia iy: gel nerject alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only alphabet that has a dis- 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs Soom 
ks cain By fh ee ame 
his ‘Ss ; ‘ 

Bias; the first of s s fliad, 











copions 
3 i 25 cents ; anda num- 
gor ot epee 





the preference, if desired by them, for farther aid in ac- - 
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For the National Era. 
RIGHT ONWARD. 


BY EDWARD D. HOWARD. 








Right onward sweeps the rolling deep, 
While o’er its breast the surges leap ; 
And loud the wind pipes, wild and free, 
Its song of progress o’er the sea. 


Right onward was the path of light, 
When first it pierced the boundless night ; 
Right onward through his trackless way 
Unceasing rolls the orb of day. 


Right onward o’er the trembling wire, 
The Lightning speeds its word of fire ; 
And demon Steam, like conquering Fate, 
Storms onward with its priceless freight. 


Right onward Thought’s bright legions fly, 
Like stars that track the midnight sky; 
Onward Life's mystic current flows, 

And Death is stranger to repose. 


Hope’s rosy fingers onward mark 

The star of triumph through the dark ; 
And through Eternity sublime, 

Right onward speeds the march of Time. : 


Right onward Freedom’s banner waves— 
Right onward press her band of “ braves; ”’ 
Onward—right onward! still shall be 

The shining motto of the Free! 


Warren, September, 1852. 


JAMAICA—ITS CONDITION AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESOURCES AND ADVANTAGES. 


The following article is from the pen of a 
highly esteemed friend of the people of color, 
who has entitled himself to their confidence by 
his steady and generous advocacy of their 
right to an equal share with their white neigh- 
bors in all the privileges and benefits of Ameri- 
can citizenship. It was written in that dark 
hour of terror and uncertainty which followed 
the promulgation of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
when there seemed no city of refuge left for 
the fugitive in the free States. The author 
simply wished to show the condition of the 
principal island of the British West Indies, 
and what advantages it presented as a home 
for the fugitives from Southern slavery, should 
they be compelled to abandon their native 
land. He has no sympathy with the unchris- 
tian prejtdice which strives to drive from our 
country those who, next to the Indians, have 
the best right to it; whose ancestors were torn 
from their own land, and, with their descend- 
ants, compelled to toil for many generations 
for naught, until the accumulated capital, 
which is their just due, lies like a mortgage 
upon the whole land. 

This article embodies the results of an ex- 
tensive correspondence with persons of differ- 
ent classes in Jamaica. In some cases sym- 
pathy for the hunted fugitive, and in others a 
desire for more laborers on the island, may 
have somewhat colored the replies; but from 
the character of the writers, their statements 
cannot but be, in the main, reliable. 

J. G. W. 


For the National Era. 


JAMAICA—1T8 ADVANTAGES AS A HOME FOR 
“ COLORED EMIGRANTS. 


BY SAMUEL ALLINSON, JUN. 


Many of the colored people of the United 
States, surrounded by various difficulties, have 
felt unsettled in their homes, and have not re- 
garded them as permanent dwelling-places for 
themselves and their posterity. 

The writer of this article, sympathizing with 
them in their trials, and apprehending that 
Jamaica presented inducements for emigration, 
addressed letters of inquiry to several gentle- 
men residing in different parts of the island, 
and has, in other ways, endeavored to procure 
reliable information with regard to the present 
condition of Jamaica, and the inducements 
which it holds out to moral and industrious 
colored persons to settle there. The result has 
so favorably impressed his mind, that he deems 
it a duty to present it for the consideration of 
those whom it most nearly concerns. The re- 
plies received strongly encourage emigration. 
A writer fronr Kingston, says: “The room-for 
industrious laborers is almost unlimited, and 
numerous productions might be raised that 
are now neglected, and become valuable ex- 
ports.”—[See Appendix D. 

Another, writing from Brownstown, in the 
north, says: “There is not, perhaps, a part of 
the world to which they could come with 
greater advantage to themselves or to the 
country, than to this island. Agricultural la- 
borers are in great request ; and if any under- 
stand cotton cultivation, their services would 
be eagerly secured.” 

Another offers to contract with from 100 to 
200 laborers “for one year certain, at the ac- 
customed wages—one shilling per day of nine 
hours, providing them also with houses, gar- 
dens, and medical attendance. A gentleman 
in St. Andrew’s parish, the proprietor and 
manager of several estates and plantations, 
says: ‘I could give every encouragement to 
deserving immigrants, ” 

Jamaica, one of the British West India 
islands, lies south of Cuba, in latitude 18 deg. 
north, is about 150 miles long and 40 miles 
broad, and contains 4,000,000 acres. The in- 
terior is mountainous, but is nearly all capable 
of cultivation. Not more. than ten acres to- 
gether, J. Bigelow remarks, are incapable of 
cultivation. The soil is very fertile, and on the 
large plantations little or no manure is used 
or needed. Water is abundant throughout the 
island ; in many places it flows from elevated 
grounds, forming considerable streams, thus 
affording a water power, which might be profit- 
ably employed in working machinery. Though 
situated within the tropics, the heat of the 
lower country is not. greater than that experi- 
enced in our Middle States, being tempered 
by the sea breezes during the day, and by 
land breezes at night. The mountain re- 
= are of course much cooler, but even there 
rost is unknown. Sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, 
p:mento, (or allspice,) and ginger, are now the 
principal exports ; but to these numerous other 
articles might be added with great profit, if 
the laborers on their little freeholds would cul- 
tivate them. Bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, oran 
plantains, bananas, figs, pineapples, shaddocks, 
tamarinds, dates, melons, grapes, &c., with 
many fruits, of which we here know little or 
nothing, are abundant. Yams, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, and other farinaceous roots, are much 
used for food. The garden vegetables culti- 
vated in this country grow there luxuriantly ; 
and, planted at any season of the year, come 
to maturity in continuous succession. Of corn. 
sweet potatoes, beans, &c., three crops may be 
raised in a year. [See Appendix C. 

In the cooler parts of the island, apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, strawberries, ber- 
ries, &c., ripen in perfection. Many drugs, 
spices, and dye stuffs, may also be cultivated 
to profit. So readily and so quickly 
are the various kinds of food produced in 
Jamaica, that want is almost unknown; whilst 
industry and economy are nearly certain of a 
fair measure of success—[See Appendix A 
and B.] ; 

The wages of laborers are of course lower 

than in the United States; but, as the measure 
of a day’s work is the same that it was under 
slavery, it is very common for the day’s task 
to be performed by a little after noon; and an 
active man can readily perform two and seme- 
times three “days’ work” in one. The native 
population, however, with but few wants, and 
those —. ee, mostly stop when the al- 
is : 


' 


people here give. 


is scarcely any variation at all. Our climates 
vary from 90 to 50 deg. Fahr., according to 
altitude. pall 
“There are shops or stores at convenient 
distances all through the country, where set- 
tlers can get, at fair rates, everything they re- 
quire; and within a reasonable distance of all, 
habitations in low lands or mountains, there 
are churches and schools. Perhaps there is 
no country in the world where there is so much 
religious toleration (indifference?) as in this 
island, or where there is so much true freedom, 
and protection to private rights, or where there’ 
is & | saree peasantry. Would I could say a, 
more moral one. : 

“ As regards those who come here without 
the means of purchasing land, and depending 
entirely on wages for the support of them- 
selves and families, I am confident they will 
be kindly received, and welcomed most cor- 
dially by the gentry of the country and mana- 
gers of properties.~ If they are sober and in- 
dustrious, they will meet encouragement and 
comfort on all plantations where their services 





| are required; and there are few plantations or | P 


residences here, that do not need industrious 
persons, more particularly intelligent ones. 
Houses or places of abode would be furnished, 
and wages, varying from 18 to 36 cents per 
day, given for such a day’s work as our indolent 
But as it is the desire of all 
managers to get as much work done as possi- 
ble, it would be paid for by job or task, when 
the willing man might, without much extra 
éxertion, double, aye, and in many occupa- 
tions, treble that amount. Tradesmen’s wages 
vary from 36 cents to $1 per day ; but we have 
very few here who are really tradesmen. Juve- 
niles, who are not attending school, will always 
find employment and suitable wages. An adult 
can get medicine and medical attendance for 
$1.50 per annum, and for his family in the 
same proportion. 

% ‘All industrious and frugal laborers manage, 
in one or two years, to save as much money 
from their wages as enables them to purchase 
a piece of land, and become independent set- 
tlers. 

“As regards the sickness to which they 
might be subject in consequence of a change 
of climate, my own opinion is, that the change 
would be more favorable than detrimental to 
their health, The sudden transitions from 
heat to cold, and vice versa, in America, are, 
in my opinion, more apt to generate disease 
than this climate, where the temperature is 
more even and uniform.” 

John Clark, a Baptist missionary of Browns- 
town, who labored earnestly with the slaves, 
and who still continues with the emancipated 
people, in a letter in which he kindly offers his 
assistance to emigrants in purchasing land or 
procuring employment, says: “It is right I 
should mention that wages are low, compared 
with what they are in the United States. From 
one shilling to one and a half (25 to 371¢ cts.) 
per day, is all that is paid for field work. Ar- 
tisans and skilled laborers get from two to four 
shillings. With these wages, however, the 
people live very comfortably, for few depend 
entirely upon them. Land being cheap and 
productive, almost every one possesses one or 
more acres, and raises provisions for the sup- 
port of himself and family, and generally has 
something to carry to market; so that with 
four or five days’ labor in the week on the es- 
tates, and one or two in their own provision 
grounds, our people get on as well, I believe, as 
any peasantry, certainly better than the peas- 
antry of the Old World.. I of course refer to 
the sober and industrious, for the idle and dis- 
solute are in poverty and rags here, as else- 
where. 

“In proof of the advantageous nature of the 
field here open for sober and industrious men, 
I may mention that the greater part of the 
laborers in this neighborhood have, since their 
emancipation, purchased land, built cottages, 
and established themselves in comfort. Many 
of them have horses and carts, and bid fair to 
become a thriving people.” 

He. also expresses the belief, that colored 
persons emigrating from this country to Ja- 
maica, “will, with the blessing of God on 
honest industry, be able to live and to bring 
up their families in comfort and respectability ; 
and if persons of intelligence and piety, they 
will exert a beneficial influence on their eman- 
eipated brethren; while we may hope, from 
the social privileges and religious advantages 
they would ‘have an opportunity of enjoying, 
they would not have reason to regret their de- 
parture from America.” 

Persons wishing to go to that part of the 
island should take passage to Falmouth or St. 
Ann’s Bay. 

W. W. Anderson, an eminent lawyer and 
philanthropist of Kingston, in a published let- 
ter to J. Bigelow, says: “I wish we had a large, 
a very large importation of your colored peo- 
ple, who have been accustomed to farming, 
Our climate and our whole state of society 
would suit them infinitely better than Liberia, 
and it would be a cheaper course for thei to 
a comfortable home. Great bargains of land, 
with buildings on it, may still be had here. 
The sum expended on the purchase of what is 
called an “improved farm,” in the Western 
States, would purchase here, in many cases, 
a large tract of land with buildings. Visiters 
of every taste, and for every variety of object, 
may probably visit us, now that the way is 
rendered so easy and pleasant by the steamers. 
The most beautiful secluded retirements, in a 
delightful Italian climate in the mountains, 
may be purchased for a trifling amount, say 
from 2,000 to 3,000 dollars. But large tracts 
of fine land may be purchased in many dis- 
tricts for one or two dollars an acre, and a 
comfortable living may be made out of it by a 
very small amount of labor. When I consider 
the hardships of settlers'in your new States, 
with the cold, frost, snow, and damp, they 
must encounter, and ice-bound during many 
months of the year, I wonder very much that 
all who are not of the most robust. frames of 
body do not prefer our islands to settle upon.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





For the National Era. 
THE SUGAR CROP IN BARBADOES. 


. The ery is still kept up, “ Emancipation has 
ruined the British West ndia Colontes,” Such 
croakers overlook or misrepresent the fact that 
the habits of slavery arene 

necessarily produce the same results, and that 
the prosperity of a nation or colony is rather 
to be measured by its consumption than its ex- 
ports. There is distress in Jamaica, but it is 
not owing to emancipation, as all the planters 
know. 
I have before me a recent statement of the 
Sugar Crop in Barbadoes, which is very grati- 
ying to the friends of that flourishing island, 
and to the friends of freedom. The Barbadoes 
| Globe says: “By accounts which have reached 
us, from undoubted sources, it appears that up 
to the present time, 44,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
in round numbers, comprised in various de- 
scriptions of packages, have -been actually 
shipped from this island ; whilst tonnage is now 
in Carlisle Bay, together with what is yet ex- 
pected to arrive, for freighting to the British 
market some 4,000 hogsheads additional—a 
consummation not only devoutly to be wished, 
but an expectation which we are told will be 
realized ; so that, on calculations as reliable as 
most on which conclusions are based, the pres- 
ent year’s crop is likely to be set down in fig- 
ures representing the ‘prodigious’ total of 
48,000 hogsheads! Jn the above remarks, we 
have dealt only with the gross crop that is 
likely to be placed to our credit in England. 
The local consumption must not be forgotten, 
which is moderately estimated at 3,000 hogs- 
heads. The crop of 1852 is therefore very 
like 50,000 hogsheads!” 





COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 





ed into emancipation |. 


FREE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF KENDALL 


Pursuant to a call, the friends of Liberty in 
Kendall county met in Convention, at Long 
Grove Academy, September 21, 1852, and or- 


those principles to all the people as worthy of 
their adoption. 

7. Resolved, That Fe 
nomination made by the 
vention at Pittsburgh, of John P, Hale and G. 
W. Julian, as candidates for President and 
Vice President, and will give them our cordial 


rt. \ 

B Resolved, That we approve of the nomina- 
tion of John H. Bryant, as candidate for Con- 
gress from this Con ional district, and com- 
mend him to the Free Democracy a8 one who 
will faithfully represent their principles, and 
who is worthy of their confidence and suf- 
frages. : 

9. Resolved, That we consider intemperance 
as an evil second only to the crime of slavery, 
and that we are in favor of a law that would 
effectually put a stop to the use and traffic in 
intoxicating liquor as a beverage. 

Henry McEwen, Lyman Childs, med M. 
Day, Mr. Maddock, L. Farnbam, and E. M. 
Hills, were appointed a committee for the pur- 
pose of carrying out, fully and effectually, the 
rinciples and objects of the Free Democracy 
m this county. 


heartily approve the 
Free Democratic Con- 


a 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Coudersport, Pa., Sept. 17.—We have just 
formed a Democratic Club, intended to be a 
permanent organization, for the diffusion of the 
principles of genuine Democracy. The vote of 
Porter county will be such a one as will cause 
the true friends of Freedom to rejoice and 
gather fresh courage. There is one county at 
least in Hunker-ridden Pennsylvania, where 
the people cannot be frightened from the course 
of duty by any attempts to “ resist” 4 ry a 


cate” free discussion. 

Decatur, Ohio, Sept. 18.—The nominations 
of Hale and Julian suit us exactly. In our 
township (Decatur) the vote in 1848 was Van 
Buren 50, Taylor 50, and Cass 27. We will 
do better for Hale this year. C. J. L. 


Xenia, Ohio, Sept. 13.—Send me $2 worth 
of Mr. Sumner’s speech on the Fugitive Slave 
Law, with the law annexed, if possible, as I 
find many of my Whig friends deny or won’t 
believe that such a law ever passed, and also 
the best authority that Gen. Scott used his in- 
fluence for its passage. I have been a Free 
Soil Whig and Colonizationist for thirty odd 
years. 1. B. 
Troy, Mich., Sept. 24, 1852.—Enclosed is 
$8.25 tor the Era. Please direct as follows : 
¥ * * * * * ¥* 

Most of the above are young men, just be- 
come voters. Most of the young men in this 
town are leaving their fathers’ good old way, 
and becoming good Free Soil men; and not 
only the young men, but a great change has 
come over the older ones. 


Lincoln, Ohio, Sept. 24, 1852.—Hale and 
Chase have just been with us, (at Mt. Gilead, 
on the 22d,) and rejoiced the hearts of a much 
larger assemblage of the people than either of 
the Hunker parties have yet been able to call 
out. One thing struck me as particularly note- 
worthy, that among the fifteen hundred or 
more ladies and gentlemen assembled in the 
groye to listen to the speaking, there was the 
most perfect order and decorum observed, and 
you might have almost “heard a pin drop” in 
that vast audience, in the intervals between 
the frequent hearty demonstrations of applause 
with which the speakers were greeted. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, Sept. 24, 1852.—The 
nomination of John P, Hale and George W. 
Julian by the Free Democracy, at the Pitts- 
burgh Convention, and the adoption of a plat- 
form by the same, based upon the immutable 
principles of truth and justice—principles 
which commend themselves to the good sense 
of thinking politicians, as well as to the mass 
at large—was followed by a Mass Convention, 
held at this place on the jst instant. Hundreds 
were gratified to listen to those veterans of the 
Anti-Slavery cause, Hon. J. R. Giddings and 
Hon. Samuel Lewis, who have given an impetus 
to our cause, which I trust will continue to in- 
crease until the mass will be induced to act 
for freedom. A Convention has been held by 
the Free Democracy of this county, and nomi- 
nated a county ticket. And, as far as my ob- 
servation extends, J think there has never been 
a period since the first formation of the Liberty 
Party, when more zeal and spirit has been 
manifested than there is at the present time ; 
and if our Anti-Slavery friends of the other 
counties of this State exert themselves as they 
do in this county, and all unite in a vigorous 
effort at the ensuing election, we may expect a 
vote in this State for Hale and Julian, which 
will tell a tale to the Hunkers and Doughfaces 
of the Whig and Democratic parties that will 
cause a mighty shaking in their ranks. Al- 
ready do we number some men of influence 
from the other parties, men who will honor our 
cause. There now appears to be a crisis in the 
affairs of this Republic—a time when of all 
others the Anti-Slavery hostshould act prompt- 
ly and decidedly. It is not enough for us to 
pass silently along and deposite our vote, but 
get as many of our friends to vote with us as 
we can. The public mind is convinced of the 
right of our cause, and all that is wanting is 
to induce them to action ; if that can be done, 
John P. Hale would occupy the White House 
for the next four years. 

The freemen of the North have been misused 
quite long enough by the aggressions of the 
Slave Power ; and when insult upon insult has 
been added to injury, any further forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, and every Free Democrat 
in principle should throw off the shackles of 
party, and not only agitate, but carry their 
principles to the ballot-box. 


New York Central College, McGrawville, Cort- 
land county, New York, September 23, 1852.— 
Please allow me to say through the Era, to all 
the friends ot reform who are interested, that 
the Academic department of this institution 
will continue in operation through the entire 
winter, though the regular exercises of the Col- 
lege classes will be suspended from the first of 
December to the first of March. The manual 
labor feature of this institution, as well as the 
fact of its affording equal facilities to all, irre- 
1 gee of sex or color, should commend it to 
the favorable notice of the good. 

A. B. CampBe.t. 


Norristown, Pennsylvania, September, 1852. 
In common with the thousands who weekly 
read your paper, we rejoice to greet you on 
our return to editorial duties. e ac- 
nowledge your courteous bow as you again 
re your stand on the watchtower of Free- 
om. 
Our satisfaction is only marred by one fact: 


we have looked in vain, since your return, for 
the profound speculations of “Senior.” He 
recently began the work of unraveling the’ 


philosophy of our Political System, pointin 
out the relations existing between our nation 
legislation and the history of our public men. 
e should be glad to see him resuming the 
task. [t is a field of inquiry full of significant 
facts and almost prophetic moral lessons. Who 
ean generalize those facts, and portray their 
moral, like Senior? [ yenture, therefore, to 
suggest that a history of the workings of our 
National Government and civilization, as_ex- 
hibited in the character and political fortunes 
of our great statesmen—the whole studied in 
reference to God’s great laws’of Progress and 
Bible Truth—or a great work on Political 
Economy, elucidating the philosophy of the 
subjects just referred to, seems eminently 
adapted to his genius, You have been favored 
beyond any other editor in the Union, in being 
godfather to several of our most remarkably 
popular works ; why should you not undertake 
another, which might hereafter become a text- 
book with thinking men? With such papers 
weekly, added tothe graphic, piquant letters 
of Grace Greenwood—who seems, by the way, 
to have left her Radicalism, or American eyes, 
at home, or else allowed herself to imbibe the 
spirit of the “Royal Martyr”—TI say, with this 





result of their own free thought, rather than 
outside influences. May we not trust that 
thousands more may like them be found aban- 
— the corruptions of the old parties, and 
next November casting their votes for Hale and 
Julian, and the great principles of which they 
are the exponents ? 

Troy, Michigan, Sept, 23, 1852.—When I 
wrote before, I did not expect any special at- 
tention, and now let me be cautious. Know, 
then, that more money from this office goes to 
yours for papers, this week, than to all others ; 
that we have plenty of campaign papers for 
nothing, but they are not worth reading; that 
every young man in this town, I believe, will 
vote for Hale; that the industrious mechan- 
ics and farmers are leaning for freedom ; that 
this town, which never polled over twelve Free 
Soil votes, will give from forty to a hundred 
Free Democratic votes; that the statesmen 
who have ruined themselves by making the 
Fugitive Slave Law, are now trying to corrupt 
the people to vote it a finality. 





(S> The following communication comes 
enclosed in an envelope from Louisiana.— 
Ed. Era. 

THE OPINION OF A SOUTHERNER. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have just been reading, in the New York 
Observer of the 12th of August, an article from 
the Southern Free Press, headed by an editorial 
one from the Observer, that has for its caption, 
“ Progress in the Right Quarter.” 

The editor of the New York Observer says 
that the Southern Free Press has been an able 
and earnest defender of Southern institutions ; 
but that he now advocates the passage of a 
law to prohibit the separation of slave familics, 
and recommends instruction to a portion of 
slaves that are most honest and faithful. The 
Observer further adds: “It was such language 
as this that was becoming common, before 
Northern fanaticism ruined the prospects of 
emancipation.” It is not so! Northern fanati- 
cism, as he calls it, has done everything that 
has been done for bettering the condition of 
the slave. Every one who fhiene anything of 
slavery for the last thirty years, will recollect, 
that about that time since, the condition of the 
slave in Louisiana—for about Louisiana only 
do I speak, because about Louisiana only do I 
know—was as depressed and miserable as any 
of the accounts of the Abolitionists, that ever 
I have seen, have madeit. I say Abolitionists. 
I mean friends and advocates of Freedom, in a 
fair and honorable way. If any doubt my as- 
sertion, let them seek for information. Let 
them get the Black Laws of Louisiana, and 
read them. Let them get facts from individu- 
als of veracity, on whose statements they would 


rely. 

This wretched condition of slaves roused the 
friends of humanity, who, like men, and Chris- 
tian men, came fearlessly forward, and told 
truths, indignantly expressing their abhorrence 
of their oppressors. Such measures of course 
brought forth strife, which caused the cries of 
humanity tosound louder and louder throughout 
the land. The friends of freedom gained. the 
ascendency in the hearts of the people, and the 
slaveholders were brought to a stand. Some, 
through fear of consequences, lessened their cru- 
elties, while others were made to think, that per- 
haps were not unwilling to do so when it was 
urged upon them. Cruelties were not only re- 
frained from, but the slaye’s comforts were in- 
creased. A retrograde treatment now was not 
practicable. Fears of rebellion kept them to it. 
The slave had found friends, and they were 
watchfui. It was, however, soon discovered that 
too many priviléges, too much leniency, and giv- 
ing knowledge, would destroy the power to keep 
down the slave, and tend to weaken, if not 
destroy, the system. Accordingly, stringent 
laws had to be passed. and a penalty attached 
to them. No one must teach, or cause to be 
taught, a slave, without incurring the penalty. 
The law is now in force. These necessary 
laws, as they are called, are all put down to 
the account of the friends of freedom—to their 
interference. {[ do suppose that they do justly 
belong to their interference; for who that 
studies the history of the world’s transactions 
does not know, that in all contests with power, 
the weak, until successful, will be dealt with 
more rigorously. Lose not sight, however, of 
their former condition. Law after law has 
since heen passed, to draw the cord tighter 
around the poor slave, and all attributed to 
the Abolitionists. Well, any how, progress is 
being made. Here comes out the Southern 
Press, and makes some honorable concessions. 
He says: “ The assaults upon slavery, made for 
the last ign | years by the North, have in- 
creased the evils of it. The treatment of slayes 
has undoubtedly hecome a delicate and difficult 
question. The South has a great and moral 
conflict to wage ; and it is for her to put on 
the most invulnerable moral panoply.” He then 
thinks the availability of slave property would 
not be injured by passing a law to prohibit the 
separation of slave families; for he says— 
* Although cases sometimes ocour, which we 
observe are seized by these Northern fanatics, 
as characteristic illustrations of the system.” 
&e. Nonsense! there are no “cases some- 
times” occurring—no such thing! They are 
every day’s occurrences, though there sre 
families that form the exception; and many, | 
would hope, that would not do it. While I 
am writing, I can call before me three men, 
that were brought here by negro traders from 
bis cat. each haying left six or seven children 
with their wives, from whom they have never 
heard. One other died here a short time singe, 
who left the same number in Carolina, from 
whom he had never heard. 

I spent the summer of 1845 in Nashville. 
During the month of September, six hundred 
slaves passed through that place, in four dif- 
ferent gangs, for New Qrleans—final destina- 
tion, probably, Texas. A goodly proportion 
were Women ; young women, of course; many 
mothers must have left not only their children, 
but their babies. One gang only had a few 
children. I made some excursions to the dif- 
ferent watering-placés around Nashville; and 
while at Robinson, or Tyree Springs, twenty 
miles from Nashville, on the borders of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, my hostess said to me, 
one day— Yonder comes a gang of slaves, 
chained.” I went to the road side, and viewed 
them. For the better answering my purpose 
of observation, I stopped the white man in 
front, who was at his ease in a one-horse wag- 
on, and asked him if those slaves were for sale. 
I counted them, and observed their position. 
They were diyided by three one-horse wagons, 
each containing a man-merchant, so arranged 
as to command the whole gang. Some were 
unchained; sixty were chained, in two com- 
panies, thirty in each, the right hand of one to 
the left hand of the other opposite one, making 
fiftoon- each sida of a tavxge ox-chain, te whic 
every hand was fastened, and necessarily com- 
pelled to hold up—men and women promiscu- 
ously, and about in equal proportions, all 
young people. No children here, except afew 
in a wagon behind, which were the only chil- 
dren in the four gangs. I said to a respectable 
mulatto woman in the house, “Is it true that 
the negro traders take mothers from their ha- 
bies?” “ Missis, itis true ; for here, last week, 
such ft (naming her,) who liyes about 9 
mile off, was taken after dinner—knew noth- 
ing of it in the morning—sold, put into the 
gang—and her baby was given away to a 
neighbor. She was a stout young woman, and 
brought a good price. 

The annexation of Texas induced the spirit- 
ed traffic that summer. Coming down home 
in a small boat, water low, a negro trader on 
board had forty-five men and womerl crammed 
into a little some handcuffed. One re- 
spectable-looking man had left a wife and 
seven children in Nashville. Near Memphis 
the bost st at a plantation by previous 
arrangement, to takein thirty more. An hour’s 
delay was the stipulated time with the captain 
of the boat. Thirty young men and women 
came down the bank of the Mississippi, look- 
wretchedness personified—just from the 


to be necessary. I hope it may not prove to 
be like Mr, Clay’s Compromises. The South- 


in Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the White Slave, 
all founded in imaginary circumstances, &c., 
we consider them highly incendiary. He who 
undertakes to stir up strife between two indi- 
vidual neighbors, by detraction, is justly re- 
garded, by all men and all moral codes, as a 
criminal.” Then he quotes the ninth com- 
mandment, and adds: “But to bear false wit- 
ness against whole States, and millions of 
people, &c., would seem to be a crime a8 much 
deeper in turpitude as the mischief is greater 
and the provocation less.” In the first place, 
I will put the Southern Press upon proof that 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has told one false- 
hood, If she has told truth, it is indeed a pow- 
erful engine of “assault on slavery,” such as 
these Northern fanatics have made for the 
“last twenty years.” The number against 
whom she offends, in the editor’s opinion, seems 
to_increase the turpitude of her crime. That 
is good reasoning! I hope the editor will be 
brought to feel that wholesale wickedness is 
worse than single-handed, and is) infinitely 
harder to reach, particularly if of long stand- 
ing. It gathers boldness and strength when it 
is sanctioned by the authority of time, and 
aided by numbers that are interested in sup- 
porting it. Such is slavery! and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe deserves the gratitude of 
“States and millions of people” for her talent- 
ed work, in showing it up in its true light. 
She has advocated truth, justice, and humani- 
ty, and they will back her efforts. Her work 
will be read by “States and millions of people,” 
and when the Southern Press attempts to ma- 
lign her, by bringing forward her own avow- 
al, “that the subject of slavery had been so 
painful to her, that she had abstained from 
conversing on it for several years,” and that, 
in his opinion, “it accounts for the intensity of 
the venom of her book,” his really envenomed 
shafts will fall harmless at her feet; for read- 
ers will judge for themselves, and be very apt 
to conclude that more venom comes from the 
Southern Press than from her. She advocates 
what is right, and has a straight road, which 
“few get lost on;” he advocates what is 
wrong, and has consequently to tack, concede, 
deny, slander, and all sorts of things. 

With alk due deference to whatever of 
just principles the Southern Press may have 
advanced in favor of the slave, I am a poor 
judge of human nature, if I mistake in saying 
that Mrs. Stowe has done much to draw from 
him those concessions, and the putting forth of 
this “most invulnerable moral panoply” that 
has just come into his head as a bulwark of 
safety for slavery, owes its impetus to her, and 
other like efforts. I hope the Southern Press 
will not imitate the spoiled child, who refused 
to eat his pie for spite. 

The White Slave I have not seen. I guess 
its character; for I made a passage to New 
York, some fourteen or fifteen years since, in a 
packet ship, with a young woman whose face 
was enveloped in a profusion of light brown 
curls, and who sat at the table with the pas- 
sengers all the way, as a white woman. When 
at the Quarantine, Staten Island, the captain 
received a letter, sent by express mail, from a 
person in New Orleans, claiming her as his 
slave, and threatened the captain with the 
penalty of the existing law, if she was not im- 
mediately returned. The streaming eyes of 
the poor unfortunate girl told the truth, when 
the captain reluctantly broke it to her. She 
unhesitatingly confessed that she had run 
away, and that a friend had paid her passage. 
Proper measures were taken, and she was con- 
veyed to a packet ship that was at Sandy 
Hook, bound for New Orleans. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” I think, is a just de- 
lineation of slavery. The incidents are colored, 
but the position that the slave is made to hold 
is just. I did not read every page of it, my 
object being to ascertain what position the 
slave occupied. I could state a case of whip- 
ping to death, that would equal Uncle Tom’s: 
still, such cases are not very frequent. 

The stirring up of strife between neighbors, 
that the Southern Press complains of, deserves 
notice. Who are neighbors? The most ex- 
plicit answer to this question will be found in 
the reply Christ made to the lawyer, when he 
asked it of him. Another question will arise, 
whether, in Christ’s judgment, Mrs. Stowe 
would be considered a neighbor, or an incen- 
diary? As the Almighty Ruler of the uni- 
verse and the Maker of man has said that he 
has made all the nations of the earth of one 
blood, and man in His own image. the black 
man, irrespective of his color, would seem to 
be a neighbor, who has fallen among his ene- 
mies, that haye deprived him of the fruits of 
his labor, his-liberty, his right to his wife and 
children, his right to obtain the knowledge to 
‘read, or to anything that earth holds dear, ex- 
cept such portions of food and raiment as will 
fit him for his despoiler’s purposes. Let not 
the apologists for slavery bring up the isolated 
cases of leniency, giving instruction, and affec- 
tionate attachment, that are found among some 
masters, as specimens of slayery! It is unfair! 
They form exceptions, and much do | respect 
them; but they are not the rules of slavery. 
The strife that is being stirred up is not 
take away anything that belongs to another— 
neitheir their silver or gold, their fine linen or 
purple, their houses or land, their horses or 
cattle, or anything that is their property ; but 
to rescue a neighbor from their unmanly cu- 
pidity. A RepusLican. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

i ie? $5 to $10 a day may be made by any individual, 

in city or country, with the knowledge or « highly use- 
tul discovery, in universal dzmand, which I will send by re- 
turn mail, on enclosing to me $1, postage paid, directed to 
H.S Hoit, Post Uffice Box No 350, Rochester, New York. 
This is a first rate opportunity for students, clerks, in- 
yalids ora y young man or young lady out of business, as 


it is immediately lucrative ia any part of the United 
States. Sept. 16. 


ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washington, corner of Bromfield street, Boston. 
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June 3—ly Largest in the World. 


THE RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Through to Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance, 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches. 
TWO LINES DAIt ¥. 

HE Fast Mail Lixe leaves Calvert Station daily at ll 
P. M., and connects regularly with the Fast Line over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Harrisburg, crosses the moun- 
tuins in daylight, aud pute passencers through to Pitts- 
burgh in twenty-six hours from the time of departure from 
Baltimore. ‘Lhis line makes a direct connection with the 
fast teams on the Ohioand Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Columbus, ana Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 
Baltimo: e to Cincinnati in forty-four hours, running time. 
The Slow Mail Line leaves the same place daily at half 
past8A.™. By thir line reach Hollidaysburg 
at 8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 6 
A. M. the next day, when they commence their passage over 
the mountain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, or in 
thirty-six hours from time of departure from Baltimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of having enjoyed natu- 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

HE aubsoriber is desirous of having an agent in each 

county and town of the Union. A capital of from five 
to ten dollars only will be required, and anything like an 
eut, energetic man can make from three to five dollars 
per day—indeed, some of the agents now employed are re- 
alizing twice that sum. Every information will be given by 
addressing, postage paid, WM. A. KINSLEK, 
_ Sept. ¢ U Box 601, Philadelphia Post Office. 


O commodations of his school, 80 as to be among the most 
ample and convenient in the country, furnishing seats for 
about 189, and private study rooms and bed-rooms for 60, 


- SAMUEL AARON, 





mostly twoinaroom Winter term of six monthe to com- | 


mence Ist October next Sept. 9—6t 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
C, ROBBINS, Solicitor of Putents, will prepare the 

© necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
euts afd transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. 


nited States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rejectel applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Fer 


80n6 at & distance, desirous of having examinations made at | 


the Patent Office, prior to making application for # patent 


may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a | 


clear statement of their dase, when immediate attention wil) 
be given to it, and all the inform«tion that conld be obtained 


by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty | 


of their invention and the requisite steps to be taken tc 


obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) will be | 


promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose » 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
/XxF~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H 


L Hllsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissionere | 


of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23. 





PHILOSOPHICAL ANP. CHEMICAL APPARA- 
Us 

N ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 
years Professor of Chemistry and Natura) Philosopby 

at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti- 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 


any house in New York. Terms cash 
oughkeepsie, N. Y.,Jan. 26. 1852. 





WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATTLE. 


BOROUGH, VERMONT. 

‘THE proprietor, Dr. KR. WESSELHOEFT, begs to inform 
the public that he has recovered from his severe sick 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional duties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases. They will aleo find 
pleaeant and comfortable accommodations, both for them- 
selves and friends, but will please to remember that the 
eatablishment is intended for the cure of diseuses by means 
of water, and not for a hotel at « fashionable watering place 
‘et tv the lover ot nature and a qniet summer residence the 
house has many attractions besides ite water cure, for Na- 
ture has indeed been lavish of her gifte on the town, and the 

walks and drives in the vicini y. Mareh 18 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 
Siz Nos. of 32 puges each, and siz of % each, making 768. 
OL. til commences July, 1851. This unique original 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man—presente 
new aud well demonstrated systems of Phrenelogy, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—aui surveys from a hew point of 
view the great wonaers of theage. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race areitsaims. Specimen num 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre-s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 
Vol. |, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, wil) be sent by mail for 
two dollars Tone 19—I qi 


PATENT AGENCY, 
HE subacriber continues the business of Solicitor for 
Patents. Grateful for the liberal patronage be has en- 
joyed, and for the gratifying testimonials of satisfaction that 
he has received from those who have employed him, he re- 
solves by promptness ani assiduity to merit a continuation 
of their favors Having been many years engaged in bvild- 
ing and operating all kinds of machinery, and having invent 
ed some of the important improvements now generally 
adopted, his intimate knowledge of mechanica! operations 
enables him to understand and to specify inventions mach 
more readily and accurately then lawyers, who have for- 
merly done the busin-ss 

Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly attended 
to, drawings and specifications prepared, and patents pro- 
cured. Models must be marked with the inventor’s name. 
Those writing from a distance must give the town, county, 
and State. All transportation of models and letter postage 
should be prepaid. 
tions examined, can, by sending a description and rough 
drawing, with a fee of five dollars, have an examination and 
opinion as to the patentability of the plan. 

AZA ARNOLD, Pat-nt Agent. 

Washington, D. C., 9th month 20th, 1852. 

References —His txcellency P. Al.en, Governor of Rhode 
Island; Edward Lawton, Collector of Customs, Newport, 
Khode Island. Hon. Thomas J. Rusk. U S. Senate; Hon. 
Charles T. James, U. S. Senate. Sept. 23—6m 
I AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims against the 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, aud had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will de 
well to open a correspondence with me, as | can obtain theiz 
land in a:most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
I can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. ‘A 
word to the wise is suflicient.’”’ 

0<F Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1850 
also successfally prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address 

Sept. 25. A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 


- SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 


PIANO FORTES FL.0M NEW SCALES, 
F. WARNER & CO., 411 Broadway, New York, beg 

e to invite attention totheir stock of Rosewood Piano 
Fortes, just manufactured from their new and greatly im 
provea Scales. These instruments embrace some points of 
excellence entirely original, and not te be found in any oth- 
ers made in the United Stutes—such, for examp'e, as sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tubular Bars, &c., &c. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the ablest workmen tu be found in the 
country, are warranted in ali re-pects, and are sold on fa- 
vorable terms. - Second haud Pianos taken in exchange. 
(> Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York._£) 

Sept 23—3m 

SOWER & BARNES, 
UBLISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, No. 34 North 
Third street, Philadelphia, Publishers of Felton’s Sys 
tem of Geography. 
Magnificent Outline Maps and Keys. 
Map of Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 ‘eet. 
Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 fe+t 2 inches. 
Map of the United States, & feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Kurape, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Asia, 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 
. Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 

This is the largest, most beautiful, and most correct se- 
ries of Outline Maps jn the worid, and a set of them should 
be in every school in the country. They are used in the 
Girard College in Philadelphia, in the publie schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore and Washing 
ton, and throughoat New Eng and, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Uhio, &c. 

The Keys are intended to be tsed by the scholars, and it 
is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphy can be acquired from this system in one fifth the 
time required in the use of any other. ‘The maps are the 
cheapest in the world, the whole series being within the 
reach of eyery country school. 

Orders for Maps and Keys, or any article in our line of 
businesa, promptly and —. attended to. Address 

s 4 - 


BARNES, 
Sept. 23—15t & North Third street, Philadelphia. 
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“ A man can find nowhere so good yg Savings Hank as by 
emptying his purse into his head. Knowledge is the best 
capital he can possess ; it is at his command every mo- 
ment, and ulpuys above par.—Ur. FRANKLIN. 


OF INTEREST 
To M-rchants, Clerks, Teachers, Students, and 
Ail Men. 


UST PUBLISHED—A New and Complete Set of Rules 
by which all the fundamentyl operations of Arithmetic 
may be performed in an incredibly short space of time. To 
begome a master of them will reqnire not morethan a couple 
of hours’ study of any good sound mind; and the stadent 
will thereby be enabled to add, subtract, multiply, or di- 
vide, in any sum, no matter of how many figures, more accu- 
rately, (indeed, beyond the possibility of an error,) and in 
less than one-fourth the time required in the old system. 

These Fundamental Rules are followed by an examina- 
tion into the PROPERTY OF NUMBERS, which even 
further facilitates the other operations. 

There are also embraced in the work, 

Rules for the Calculation of Interest, 
which will work out the interest at any rate upon any sum, 
with the utmost accuracy, aud & simplicity and quickness 
fully equal to all the otuer operations by this, and vastly 
superior to all courses in the old plan. 

Together, these form the MOST COMPLETE 
TREATISE on the Science of Numbers ever issued—and 
are incalculably valuable to all men trom their n-ver fail- 
ipg accuracy. and to business men from the immense 
amonnt of time they save from the most wearisome detail 
of business life Particularly ought they to be in the hauds 
of merchants and clerks, teachers and students, and young 


inep generally. 
ORDER EARLY! 

Fhe copjes of the few remaining hundreds of the 
ptesent edition are being harried off at a price greatly re- 
duged from that (Ave doliays) at which the balance were 
sold, to make room for a new edition to be gotten up in mag- 
nificent and costly style, immediately upon closing out the 
present one. 

Og Every purchaser is bound (as a matter of justice and 
protection to the copyrightist) by his sacred pledge of hon- 
or, to use the Processes for the instruction of himself only, 
and to impart the intormation obtained from them to ne one 

OF Vo obtain the Processes, it is ary to give sneh 
a pledge, with the price. three dollars, enclosed in a letter, 
post paid, directed to P. MAY MAKKLEY, Funkstown, 
Washington county,"Maryland. The Processes will be for- 
warded, post paid, to the given address. Be partienlar to 
write the name of Post Office, County, and State, distinetiy 
With those neglecting this, mista’es frequently occur. 

Os” Those preferring it can order copies of the forthcom- 
ing edition, which will be ready about the holydays. The 
price will be six dollars. Orders sent before ite issue will 
be filled as saoy 4s the copies are ready, for five dollars. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


In every town, and all through the country, great num- 
bers of copies of these Kules can be disposed of, by any one 
who will take the trouble to make their scope known. Chey 
comprise that which business mer, and everybody, have 
lovg felt the want of, and will gladly obtain The nature 
of the bnsiness aliaws any one to act as Agent ,and toenergy 
insures a large reward. As before explained, the business 
requiring privacy, orders from Agents are filled in separate 
sealed envelopes, for delivery through their hands. When 
a number of three copies or more are ordered, with the re 
mittance, at one time, 33 per cent. is allowed to be retained 
ag the Agent's fee, and 50 per cent. on orders for eight copies 
or more Sept. 23-—4m 


* UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,’ 

RS. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story, first pub- 

lished in the Nationa! Era, and now just issued in 
two handsome yolumes, illustrated by six well-executed 
Engravings, for sale at the lowest price, in any quantity, at 
the Boston of the National Era,3 Cornhill, up stairs. 
A discount will be made to those who take an extra number 
of copies for distribution. Price—$l, in paper covers; 
ploth, $1 50; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

Copies sent by mail, under 500 miles, free of post- 
age, on the reception of $1.25. Fractional parts of a dollar 
ean be sent in Post Office stamps. 

. G. W. LIGHT, 
Mareb 18. 


No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

INTER ARRANGEMENT between Philadelphia 

and Pittsburg—time reduced to twenty-four hours. 
On and after the ist of December next, passengers will be 
carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four hours, with only 
twenty-eight miles of staging over an excelent ‘Turnpike. 


F ii. 

Tihs te the shortest and best route between the Great 
West and the Atlantic aities, and the accommodations are ip 
all respects of the highest character 














THOMAS MOORE, 
Nov. 13. Agent Penn. Railroad Company- 


F Norristown, Pennaylvania, has just enlarged the ac- 


1 He can be consulted on al) | 
uestions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the | 


Those who desire to have their inven- | 


| ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED! 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 


1853. 
: A YEAR!—Wunted mm every County of the 
$1 000 United Stutes, active an‘ nanpsicing men 
to engage in the sale of some of the best books published in 
| thecountry. ‘To men of good address, possessing a small 
capital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be offer- 
ed as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 a day profit. 

&cF The books published by ns are ail useful in their 
character, extremely popular, and command large sales 
wherever they are offered. 

For further particulars, address, postage paid, 

ROBERT SEAKS, Publis} er, 
Sept. 30--2m 181 William street, New York. 





MEY ER’S UNIVERSUM, 
Edited by Charles A. Dana. 


HIS periodical, published from the first of July semi- 
monthly, will e»ntain views of the most remarkable 
cities, public edifices, and natural scenes, in every zone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by letter preas deserip- 
tions, which, while conveying the most accurate and trust- 
worthy information, will seek to clothe the dry details of 
facts and figures with something of the vitality of nature, 
and toenabie the reader, while be observes the historical and 
! political phenomena to gain some insight into the causes 
from which they spring. Extensive and costly preparations 
have been made to present in it the fullest collection of 
views, not only from every section of the United States, 
but from all parts of the Continent For above a year past, 
artists have been engaged in exploring the most romantic 
regions of this country, Canada, ana Central America, for 
the special benefit of tnis work and ite readers,and the en- 
| gravers are now occupied on above a hundred views of North 
| American +cenery alone, which in due time will be laid be- 
| foreour subscribers, iu addition to other engravings of Ku- 
| ropean, Asiatic, African, and. Australian, cities and land- 
capes, illustrated bv animated and interesting articles from 
| the most popular writers. Twelve numbers will compose 
avolume. Each namber will contain four steel engravings, 
executed in a bigh style of art, with about twenty pages of 
letter-press. 

We put the work at the low price of $3 the semi-annual 
volume, or 25 cents for a single number. All subscribers 
paying for vol. 1 in advance, wiil be entitled w receive, as a 
| premium, the superb plate, engraved on steel, size imperial 
| folio,“ Jack in Office,” after the celcbrated picture otf F. 
Landseer, engraved by G. Metzeroth. 

The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous- 
ly to Agents and Postmasters.and will make liberal arrange- 
ments with them for cirentating the Universum. He will 
also supply clubs of two persous at $5 half a year; of five 
| persons at $10; and of a larger number at the same rates 

HERMANN J. MEYER, 
July 29. No. 164 William street, New York 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

Wethink the work will commend itse!f to the popular 

taste in this country, and fiud an extensive circulation, 
New York Tv ibune. 

It promises to be one of the cheapest, as well as one of the 
most valuable publications of the day. 

New York Evening Post. 

It will be one of the mort popular illustrated works of the 
day.—Boston Transcript. 

it will form one of the most beautiful an: 
works.—Detroit Adver iser. 

An admirable work of art,and worthy of universal, ‘): 
age.— Montgomery Journal. 

One of the cheapest as well as most valuable publicatio, 
of the day.— Northern Citizen. 

The plan of this work is a good one,and deserves the 
patronage of every good friend of the arts -— Boston Cou 

It is as cheap as it s superbly excellent. 

springfield Republic an 

One of the most useful and beautiful works ever issued 

from the American press — Union J) emocrut. ‘ 


| 
| 


netructive 


u 


rie 


SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATS, ¥., 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Public, and 
Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, &., for lodiana 
Kentucky. and Massachusetts. Office on Third street, west 
of Main street, and opposite the Vhio Life and Trust Com. 
pany’s Bank. 

References. — Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joe! Parker 
Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Charles Sumuer, (U.S. Senator, 
John W. Sullivan, Esq., George P. Sanger, Esq., Lyinan 
Mason, Esq., Boston, mass ; Hon. Timothy Walker, Prof 
R. D. Mussey, M D.,and Measrs. Hartwell & © +11, Cincin 
nati, O. March 25 





HONEY—BEE FEED! 
Information offered for ove dollar, that may be made wort 
fifty dollars, twice told. 


NY person who will send their address and one dollar 

in an envelope, post paid, to KE. Jordan, formerly of Cor- 
ners, Vermont, but now of Newbury, Vermont, shal! have 
sent him by mail, post paid, in consideration therefor, « 
Cireular informing bim—Iist. How to prepare four kinds 
of feed for bees, costing from two and a half to fiy 






half cents per pouud, from which goud honey is p 
M. Giving information how to us- the feed snocessfally 
with any ordinary kind of box hive, saving the expense « 
bnying a patent hive expressly for the purpose. 2d. Giy- 
iog information how to prevent fighting and robbing from 
neighboring swarms, while in the process of feeding 
Knowing that muaititades are anxious to obtain the above- 
named information. and that it ia more than an equivalent 
for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for this notice 





Aug. 5 E. JORDAN, Newbury, Vt 
CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTASLISH- 
MENT, 
HE above establishment is now commencing its fifth 
season. The increased accommodations and facilities 
which have been added from year to year, make it second 
to none in the Udion, and enables the subscriber to say with 
confidence to all who wish to avail themselves of the great 


facilities which the Water Cure System, when rightly ap- 
plied, offers to all those who are seeking restoration to 
health, that they can here pursue it under the most favora- 
ble auspices for the removal of disease. The very flatter- 


ing patronage bestowed hitherto by a generons public will 
serve but to stimulate the proprietor to increased exert’ >ns 
in behalf of all those sufferers who may place themselves 
under his charge. Terms—$7 to $8 per week 

May 6. T. T. SEELYE, M. D., Proprietor 


LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 
~ the special Boston and New England office for the fe)- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers &t $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independeni—weekly. Edited by Key. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Rev. George B. Cheever and Rev 
Henry Ward Beecher. stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and deKvered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2. 

The Friend af Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. |. Bailey, Washington. P 
delivered free of postage, 62 i 2 cents a year; by raail, 50) 
cents. 


May }. 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC 


Xema, ( 0, 
\ , 7 ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, afidavits ad 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Nra, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compe: 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally also, to se}! 
ing, leasing, and renting rea! estate. 
icy Office—Galloway’s Buildings ,up stairs—cornerrcou . 
Sept. 19—-ly 


rice, 


GW. LIGHT. 4 Cornhill 


S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, are the 
agents for the Nutional Era, and are anthorised to re 
ce've advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 


rates. Their receipts are regarded as pryments. Their 
offices are at New York, 122 Nassau street 
June 24 Boston, 10 State street. 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 

TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor tp 
Chancery. Cadiz. Harriaon aonnty. Ohio jan #. 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS 

March 20--lyr 1 A PARKS 








JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Lasalle, Lasaile Co., Illinois, 


ILL give prompt attention {o all professional busines® 

intrusted to his care in tbe middle and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of taxe#, 
&c. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio; Col. 
William Keys, Hillaborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, sq. 
Xenia, Ohia. Jan. 22—ly 








AY ER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURB OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
Or all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them 
valuable,) for the eure of pulmonary complaints, noth- 
ing has ever been found which could compare in its effects 
with this preparation. Others cure sometimes; but at all 
times, and in all diseases of the lungs and throat where 
medicine can give reli f, this will do it. Itis pleasant to 
take, and perfectly safe in accordance with the directions. 
We do not advertise for the information of those who have 
tried it, but those who have not. Families that have known 
its value will not be without it, and by its timely use they 
are‘secure from the dangerous consequences of coughs and 
colds, which, neglected, ripen into fatal consumption. 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Inatitute was awarded 
{6 this preparation by the Buard of Judges, in September, 
1847; also, the Medals of the three great Institutes of Art 
in this conntry ; also, tbe Diploma ot the Ohio Institute, at 
Cincinnati, has been given to the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, by their Government, in consideration of its extra 
oriinary excellence and usefulness in curing affections of 
the lungs and throat 

Read the following opinion, founded on the long experi- 
ence of the eminent physician of the port and city of 

4 St. Joun’s, May 8, 1551. 


Five years’ trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in 
my practice has proven, what | fvresaw from its composi: 
tion must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and 
coughe to which we in this section are peculiarly liable. 

I think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I 
know how a better remedy can be made for the distemper® 
of the throat and lungs . : 

J. J. BURTON, M D., F. B.S. 

Dr. J, C. Aygr. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only i0 
the following oases, bat a thousand more: 
Supaury, January 24, 1851. 
Iw the month of Jnly last I was attacked by a violent di- 
arrhoea in the mines of California. I returned to San Frav- 
cieea, in hope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhoea ceased, but was followed by 4 8¢ 
vere ovugh and much soreness. I finally started for home, 
but received no benefit from the voyage. My eough eontin- 
ued to grow worse, and when I arrived in New York I was 
at once marked by my acquaintances as a vietim of con 
sumption. I must confess that | saw no sufficient reason 
to doubt what my friends all believed. At this time I — 
menced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with mets 
expectation of deriving any bevefit from its use. You —_ 
not receive these lines, did I not regard it my duty to state 
to the afflicted, through you, that my hexlth, in the space 
o eight mouths, is fully restored. I attribute it to the use 
of yur CHERRY PECTORAL. — . 
Yourstraly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 


Dr. Aygr. 
Wasuineton Pa., April 12, 1848. 


Dgar Str: Feeling that 1 hsve been spared og art 
mature grave through your instrumentality, by the Frov 
dence of God, | will take the liberty to express to you mY 
ner yen’ and the alarming symptoms of consumptien had 
redaced me tvo low to leave me anything like ee 
my physician brought me a bottle of your PECTO : 
It seemed to afford immediate relief, and now ina fe 
weeks’ time has restored me to sound health. ae 

If it will do for others — it <r me, you are ce: 

one of the benefactors of mankind. ‘ 
ies Bon a you every blessing, t am, very respect 
fully. yours, JOHN J. CLARKE, 

y Reetor of St. Peter’s Church. 


With shch assurance, and from such men, no.stronger 
proof can be adduced, unless it be from ite effects upoP 
trial. 

















a 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C, AYEP, Practical a2 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass.,and sold by Drug °" 
and Apothesaries everywhere. ip 











